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Family relations and emotional 
crises in a New England household 
would naturally prove baffling to a 
Russian visitor, and here Mr. Poole 
in a most absorbing story gives not 
only the visitor’s impressions but 
the real inwardness of events in the 
family of Bertram Dana, the astron- 
omer. It is Dana’s wife who holds 
the issues in her hands and it is her 
attitude of loyalty and reticence in 
a difficult marital situation that most 
amazes the Russian observer. 
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CHAPTER I 


In the lower mountains of New Hampshire, on 
that clear September night, with the long, slow, 
swinging stride that had been seen in the old Rus- 
sian army, Pavel Boganoff came up the road through 
a dark, still wood of birch and pine. And as he 
emerged on the open hillside and saw before him 
the Dana home, to which he had been directed in 
the village down below, his tall, heavy figure 
straightened, he shifted the small pack on his 
back and gave a little grunt of content. For he had 
come from Russia only a few weeks before, with 
memory pictures, vast and grim; and this secluded 
American home, with its many-lighted windows, 
looked so warm and comfortable, so prosperous and 
so secure, so quiet and peaceful under the stars. Set 
high upon the hillside with a wooded slope behind, 
it was a capacious old brick house of faded yellow, 
square and low, with white frame wings on either 
side; and it looked with such gracious assurance 
down into the valley below, that the Russian, stand- 
ing motionless, watched with an almost boyish smile 
of anticipation and delight. Then suddenly the 
smile grew older, on his gaunt and shadowy face, 
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and whimsical, ironical, as acutely he grew aware 
of his own position there. He looked into himself 
at these anticipations, those dark memories 
behind—smiled at himself as though amused; and 
then with an unconscious little deprecating shrug, he 
started on toward his goal. 

Between the low, white gateposts, he entered a 
driveway which swept up to the front of the house; 
and as he drew nearer, there came to his ears a 
faint sound of music from within. Crossing a nar- 
row strip of lawn, he looked in through a low win- 
dow—its curtains were only partly drawn—and as 
he did so, he gave a slight start; for in a large, low- 
ceilinged room, to a hubbub of voices and laughter, 
a dozen young people were swaying about to the 
quick, pounding beat of jazz; while at the piano a 
middle-aged man, of strong but slender, wiry build, 
smiled over his shoulder as he played, and the riot- 
ous rhythm seemed to come from his whole figure, 
face and eyes. 

Not so quiet, after all! The whimsical smile had 
come again on the lean, gaynt face of the man out- 
side; but the light from the window revealed his 
large features weak and irresolute with fatigue; and 
as he watched the gay party in there, the great 
shadow of the night behind him seemed to be also 
in his eyes. What to do? As he faced that ques- 
tion, his whole tall figure appeared to droop. Dusty 
and shabby, he shrank from the thought of intrud- 
ing on these people tonight. He turned from the 
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sight of them, took a few steps out into the 
cool darkness, and, irresolute still, stood looking 
about. 

But then, suddenly and strikingly, the whole 
aspect of the stranger changed. For, as he looked 
over the house up to the wooded hill top, his glance 
had been arrested by the dim, rounded outlines of a 
dome against the sky; and as though from some glad 
summons not to be for a moment denied, he passed 
around the end of the house and, after a little 
searching, took a narrow winding path through the 
wood which led up to the top of the hill. 


As he entered the dome, the visitor stopped—as a 
' man devoutly religious might pause at the entrance 
of some lovely old chapel. Yet there was nothing 
lovely here. Cold and dark and still inside, with 
only a faint stream of starlight through the narrow 
slit above—dim as it was, the obscurity did not hide 
the hard and bleak austerity of that strange lofty 
chamber, with its bare walls of wood and steel and 
its long black monstrous telescope poised like some 
great gun up there. But to the Russian it was home. 
He stood for a moment spellbound with the recol- 
lections it stirred, hearing not a sound at first but 
the slow, heavy beat of the driving clock. But then, 
abruptly, he grew aware of the presence of some- 
body else in the dome. High up in the observing 
chair crouched the small figure of a boy, intent at 
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the great telescope. The visitor watched him for 
a while. 

“Good evening,” he said, with a slight foreign 
accent. The boy made a sharp movement, and the 
next moment he turned the light of an astronomer’s 
tiny torch on the tall figure down below. 

“Hello,” he said. Then a click was heard, as he 
switched on a light by the wall, which revealed the 
huge domed chamber even more nakedly bleak than 
before. And it revealed the boy himself, in sweater 
and trousers, with tousled hair; a lad of fourteen, 
but small for his age and a bit round shouldered, 
wiry, hard, but with sensitive lips and with large 
expressive gray eyes. They looked by no means 
startled now; the boy seemed used to visitors here. 
With a lively curiosity, he surveyed the man below— 
of rugged build but somewhat stooped and nearly 
bald, the gaunt face sallow and deeply lined. He 
smiled up at the boy and inquired, 

“Are you the son of Bertram Dana?” 

“Yes, I’m Jaspar. Who are you?” 

“IT am Pavel Boganoff,”’-the man replied. 

“Oh,” said the boy, with interest, “then you’re 
that Russian astronomer who wrote to Dad a while 
ago. Why didn’t you let us know you were 
coming ?” 

“T could not know when I should arrive. I have 
been walking,” was the reply. 


“Golly. You’ve walked all the way from New 
York?” 
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“Yes—I like to be quiet now.” The way he 
said that made Jaspar shoot a quick inquisitive look 
at him. 

“I guess you’ve been through some pretty tough 
times.” 

“Yes, Russia is not happy now.” 

“Look here,” said the boy, with sudden pride, 
“did you hear of my Dad, ’way over there?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Pretty famous in his line. Have you seen him 
yet?’ 

“No,” the visitor answered, “I have not yet been 
in the house. When I looked in at the window, I 
saw too many people there.” 

“Jazzing, weren’t they? Did you see the man 
‘at the piano?” 

ses,” 

“That was Dad.” The Russian made a little 
movement of surprise. “They sent for him,” the 
boy went on. “He's some wizard at jazz, all right 
—but he’ll be back here pretty soon.” The stranger 
smiled. 

“Does he play for such dancing many nights ?” 

“Oh, no, he’s a worker. For over a month, he 
has been up here every decent night, and right 
straight through the night, at that. But just at pres- 
ent,” Jaspar said, “we've got a wedding on our 
hands. My oldest sister’s getting married. Now 
it’s only two days off, and the crowd is beginning to 
arrive. They’re all in a regular state, down there— 
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everybody running around and doing things that 
needn’t be done—till a man can’t call his soul his 
own. It’s Jaspar this and Jaspar that.” Then, 
with a sharply dubious look at the tall shabby figure 
below—‘‘You haven’t seen my mother yet?” 

ENO: 

“She‘s busiest of the lot. Between you and me,” 
the boy confided, “‘she’s the real boss of our house. 
If you want to stay here, you’d better see her pretty 
soon.’ 

But the Russian had caught that dubious look, and 
he replied uneasily, 

“Tf the house is so filled with many guests, per- 
haps I shall better stay up here.” 

“Oh, she’ll fit you in somewhere, I guess 

As Jaspar spoke, a telephone bell rang sharply. 
Climbing down from his seat, he went and answered 
it, listened with gloom. ‘‘All right, Jane,” he 
grumbled, “you tell her that I’ll be right down.” 
And he turned back to the visitor. ‘That was 
Mother,” he explained, “sending a maid to tele- 
phone for me to come right down to bed. That’s 
a little way she has. It don’t make any difference 
how thundering busy she may be, Mother thinks of 
everything,” said Jaspar sadly. And he sighed. 
“Well, let’s go and see her now.” 

‘No, no,” said Boganoff, uneasy again, “I shall 
not intrude upon her tonight.” 

“Then where’ll you sleep? Up here, I suppose,” 
the boy responded, enviously. 
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“T shall not care to sleep tonight.” 

The little gleam that Jaspar caught in his heavy- 
lidded quiet eyes, made him remark in a curious 
tone, 

“I guess you’re pretty hungry for the telescope 
tonight.” 

SV @5.7? 

“T know just how you feel.” And, with a sudden 
look of liking, ‘“Well, you make yourself at home. 
I'll tell Dad that you are here, and he’ll be up here 
pretty soon. That crowd down there won’t hold 
him long—he’s got a lot to do tonight.” 

“Ts he still making photographs,” the Russian 
asked, “of the Milky Way?” 

“So you heard about that, ’way over in Russia! 
Yes, he’s still at the same old game—spectrum of 
light of the Milky Way. He'll tell you about it.” 
Jaspar turned to a switchboard by the door. “You'll 
find all the switches here—telescope and lid and 
dome. But if you don’t want to be murdered 
tonight, leave that spectroscope alone. . . . I guess 
you’re go’n’ to enjoy yourself. Hope you have a 
darned fine night.” 

The man caught the envy in his tone, and smiling, 
he said quietly, 

“Thank you, little brother. I’m sorry you must 
go to bed.” 

“Good-night,” said Jaspar brusquely, and went 
off muttering to himself about “this little brother 
stuff!” 
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Alone in the dome, the eyes of the stranger roved 
around in a hungry way at the splendid modern 
equipment. For a few moments, eagerly he moved 
about, looking at this and that. Then he took the 
small pack, forgotten till now, from his heavy 
shoulders, and set it down. He switched off the 
light, and in the darkness quickly he climbed to the 
lofty seat, as a starving man will go to a feast. All 
signs of fatigue had vanished—for as, in a slow 
almost reverent way, he bent forward to the tele- 
scope, it was as though some great current of life 
were pouring into him, down from the skies. He 
grew suddenly rigid, then slowly relaxed, with a 
few little grunts of content. For a moment, the 
man’s quick breathing was heard. ‘Then utter 
silence—deep, deep peace. 


CHAPTER II 


JASPAR, in the meantime, had found his mother 
in her room. She was seated at her desk, intent 
and very busy there; but her appearance would have 
greatly surprised and relieved the Russian, had he 
come. For the stranger had been rather appalled 
by Jaspar’s ominous remarks about his mother’s 
driving force. Before Boganoff’s eyes had arisen an 
image, strong and masterful, of a burly, managing 
dame. The reality would have delighted him now. 
Mrs. Dana was a small and rather slender woman, 
‘with a strong attractive face, humorous, quiet and 
self assured; for the distinctive beauty, that she had 
shown as a young girl, was even more unusual and 
striking now than ever before. The brow was low 
and rather broad, with high cheekbones; and she 
was dark, with soft black hair and prominent eye- 
brows, also black and in strong contrast to the 
clear deep blue of her eyes, set wide apart. Usually 
they were quiet eyes, but back of them one often 
felt the quiet of a dynamo, running smoothly at 
high speed. And they were like that tonight. For 
an hour or more she had been absorbed in a last 
survey of plans for the wedding, and she was in 
her element now. With the tension she uncon- 
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sciously loved, her mind, alert and vigilant, had 
scanned the numberless details. And when Jaspar, 
interrupting, came abruptly into the room, she 
turned with a quizzical look of despair, as though 
asking, “Now wait. Where do you come in? What 
did I tell you to do?” But the next instant she had 
made one of those swift adjustments to which she 
was so accustomed, from one of her children to 
another, each so different from the rest. 

“Tt’s long after bedtime, dear.” 

“T know it is. I’m going now.” 

And Jaspar sank into an easy chair. He pro- 
posed to make the most of this, and he eyed his 
mother with anticipation, as he announced, with a 
casual air, 

“That Russian has come.” 

She gave a slight start and turned from her desk. 

“Who pe 

“That Russian astronomer, who wrote to Dad 
a while ago.” 

Mrs. Dana was dismayed. 

“But of all times to choose to come!” 

“T know,” said the boy, pleased by her concern. 
“Seems as if all New York, as it is, was coming to 
this wedding of ours, without having people from 
Russia, too. Dad forgot to answer his letter, I 
guess ie 

“That was very careless of your father!” 

“Yeh,” replied her stolid son, ‘““Dad’s got the 
Milky Way on his mind. So he forgot to write, I 
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guess, and this Russian decided not to wait. He 
just thought to himself, ‘I’m invited’—and came.” 
“Now isn’t that just like a Russian?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Dana, who had never seen one in her life. 
“Yeh, I guess they’re a queer crowd. This one’s 
mighty dusty, too,” continued Jaspar placidly, for 
he bore his mother a grudge tonight. “It seems 
he has walked all the way from New York—and 
he must have kind of shuffled along, from the look 
of his shoes and pants. He isn’t exactly dressed for 
a wedding. Guess he’s go’n’ to kind of stand out.” 
“Where’s he going to sleep? That’s what I want 
to know!” cried the distracted head of the house. 
“Oh, he don’t want to sleep,” said Jaspar, eyeing 
his mother with quiet scorn. A budding astronomer 
' himself, he simply could not understand this con- 
stant obsession of hers about sleep. She never 
seemed contented, he thought, till she had people 
going to bed. But he’d tortured her enough for 
tonight; and besides, he had something else on his 
mind that he proposed to speak about; and he knew 
that his chance of success was so slim, that he 
seized this opportunity first to appear as a good 
helpful son. So he continued cheerfully, 
~ *Don’t let this worry you, Mummy, I think I’ve 
got it fixed all right. I put it to him pretty plain, 
about the wedding crowd down here, and then told 
him to make himself at home. He'll be busy tonight 
at the telescope, and tomorrow he’ll sleep on the 
sofa up there. I'll take him up his meals, of course; 
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and tomorrow night he’ll be seeing more stars, and 
the next day he’ll sleep again—till the wedding is 
all over. See? I just thought I’d better attend to 
it all, so as not to let it worry you.” 

His mother, relieved, shot a little smile of quiet 
relish at her son. 

“That was very nice of you, dear. Has your 
father gone up to the dome?” 

“Yes, I attended to that, too.” 

“Thank you.” And Mrs. Dana turned back to 
the work upon her desk. ‘Now you’d better run 
along. You'll be up late tomorrow, you know, for 
the dance.” 

“I don’t like dancing,” he replied. And Jaspar 
did not move from his chair. He was watching his 
mother anxiously, for he had a big trouble on his 
mind. How to lead to it? Cautiously he began: 
“But I did like that Russian, Mother. He has 
something in his eyes that kind of gets you, right 
away. I guess he’s been through quite a lot.” 

“Yes, I suppose he has, poor man.” Mrs. Dana 
was back in her work. ‘Now Jaspar g 

“And,” the boy went on, “I hope he stays here 
quite a while. It will be mighty interesting to have 
a man like that around—especially it will to me— 
with the way I feel about his work—and Dad’s— 
the Milky Way and so on.” A pause. ‘Makes it 
seem all the more of a mistake,” Jaspar said, in a 


grim low tone, “for me to be leaving home just 
” 
now. 
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His mother looked quickly around once more—at 
first, with an impatient smile; for they had been 
over this question so many, many times before. But 
her expression softened, then, for Jaspar was her 
Benjamin, and he appeared so thin and small, as he 
sat hunched up in the big chair, looking dejectedly 
down at his hands. In less than two weeks, he was 
going away for his first year at Exeter, and he had 
been growing more and more homesick, as the time 
drew near. Jaspar was Bert’s favorite, and in 
return he adored his father, and had firmly made up 
his mind he was going to be an astronomer, too. 
Amazingly quick at mathematics, he could sit for 
hours absorbed in charts and masses of intricate 
_ figures and in photographic plates; and though he 
_ was a tough little lad and had plenty of outdoor 
life, the huge low dome near by on the hill had 
become like a second home of his. As his mother 
watched him now, just for a moment her eyes grew 
bright. 

“Oh, Jaspar,” she said softly, “we've been over 
that so many times.” 

“Yeh?” He did not look up at her, but held to 
his hope, though it was forlorn. ‘All the same, it 
seems tough to be leaving just now—with this inter- 
esting Russian here—and just as the nights are 
getting dark so early that a fellow can work a lot 
up in the dome and yet get down to bed on time.” 
He paused, for this point to sink well in, and then, 
in a low husky tone—“Besides, it sort of suits me 
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here. The stars seem kind of homelike, Mother.” 
She felt a sharp little pang at that, but only smiled 
and answered, 

“You'll find them just the same at school.” But 
Jaspar had visited Exeter several times, for his 
brother was there. And so, with a look of gloom, 
he replied, 

“They've a rotten little telescope there.” Uncon- 
sciously he rose from his chair and began walking 
aimlessly up and down, grumbling out his troubles. 
“Seems kind of too bad, in a way,” he said, ‘‘and 
kind of im-impractical, too. Right here at home 
I’ve got every darned thing I'll ever need to know 
about. For a fellow like me, that means to be an 
astronomer all his life, I don’t suppose there ever 
was such luck as I’ve been having—getting my start 
with a man like Dad. And now there'll be this 
Russian, too. Seems a darned queer thing to be 
running away from the very place I need the most. 
But that’s what I seem to be doing, all right—it’s 
off to Exeter for me. It’s pretty foggy there at 
night. Ocean only ten miles of. That telescope? 
Yeh! If I’m lucky, I may see the moon some night.” 

As he grumbledvon, his mother sat watching, with 
changing lights in her blue eyes, now proudly pos- 
sessive and amused, and again with that suspicious 
brightness. But there would be no tears tonight, 
for Josephine Dana had brought up her.children to 
“control” their feelings, keeping all emotions down. 
She felt very sure that Jaspar would not play the 
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baby now. When at last he stopped in front of her, 
she only said, in a low voice, 

“Oh, Jaspar—I hate to have you go.” But her 
tone had a finality. He looked wretchedly down 
fora moment. He had known it was hopeless, from 
the start; for there was an old saying in the house, 
that when Mother had made up her mind, you were 
done for. 

“Well, I’m going to bed,” said Jaspar. ‘‘Good- 
night, Mother.” 

Quite naturally—for it was something that his 
father always did—he took her hand and kissed it. 
Then he went slowly out of the room. 


As his mother worked on silently, she had a little 
- attack of the blues. For Jaspar was the youngest 
of Josephine’s four children, and now in such a 
little while all four of them would be gone—Ann 
married, and the others off to school or college. 
For the first winter in twenty years, their parents 
would be here alone. ‘‘Oh, how queer it is,” thought 
Jo. “Lives so close as theirs and mine—all tangled 
in and bound together, in a thousand different ways. 
And then—one snip of the scissors—gone!”? And 
her small hands clinched unconsciously. Though 
her busy life had been filled with activities outside 
her home—suffrage, war work, women’s clubs— 
still her children had remained the heart and center 
of it all, the main absorbing interest. Summer and 
winter, up here in the hills, she had watched their 
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lives expand. Memory pictures of what had been 
here began to rise before her now, and her motion- 
less eyes seemed kindling with a fierce possessive 
light. But only for a little while. For growing 
aware of her tension, she smiled, with a whimsical 
move of the sensitive lips. “Selfish. Just your little 
self.’ With an impatient effort, she forced her 
mind back to the plans for the next two days. She 
proposed to have this wedding exactly as Ann 
wanted it. Already the house was filling fast with 
friends of Ann and Geoffrey. He was a nice lad; 
they had known him for years. Nothing there to 
worry about—and they certainly were not worrying 
now. She could hear them singing down below. 
But earlier that evening, she had caught from her 
daughter a look that made her wonder whether Ann 
had anything special on her mind. 

She worked on for some time longer. Then at 
last she rose from her desk, slowly undressed and 
put on a wrapper, lighted the fire and sat down in 
a low chair, and began to read. Meanwhile the 
singing had ceased below,and presently she heard 
the voices of the wedding party coming up to their 
rooms for the night. Slowly the whole house grew 
still. 

And then there was a soft knock on the door, and 
Ann came in, in her dressing gown. She was small, 
like her mother, but a blonde; the same high cheek- 
bones, softer eyes of a deep hazel, arching brows 
and a small pretty mouth. She was an appealing 
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little thing, but with a most decided individuality. 
Quietly she made up her mind, and stuck to it, 
through thick and thin. She had not gone to col- 
lege; and since leaving boarding school, she had 
spent the last two winters at home, with trips to 
Boston and New York, and occasional house par- 
ties here, that had broken the long winter routine. 
Her parents would both miss her now. When Jo 
at first had been opposed to such an early marriage, 
Ann had calmly retorted, “I’m over twenty, Mother, 
and you married at nineteen.”’ And yet the girl, in 
these last days, had been quite plainly feeling a little 
uncertain and afraid; and knowing this, her mother 
had guessed that she would be called upon for a 
quieting reassurance tonight. Though she would 
' not have admitted it, Jo loved this sense of depend- 
ence in Ann—and so her daughter’s opening words 
gave an unpleasant little shock. 

“Mother,” said Ann, as she sat down, “I want 
to speak of Geoffrey.” She frowned, in rather an 
anxious way. 

“Why, what’s the matter with Geoffrey, dear?” 

“Ffe doesn’t want Grandfather Warren to give 
us that house,”’ was the reply. Her mother made a 
quick move of surprise. 

“But Ann—it’s too ridiculous! It’s only a very 
little house 

“Yes,” said Ann, “but it’s in New York—in a 
mighty expensive part of town. It will take a lot 
of money to run it.” 
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“Your Grandfather will help you there.” 

“Exactly. That's what Geoffrey says—and he 
doesn’t like it,” the girl replied. A look of annoy- 
ance swept over Jo’s face. 

‘But the money isn’t for Geoffrey. And if your 
Grandfather has so much, and wants to give a little 
to you ~ 

“Geoffrey is set against it. He wants to make his 
start alone. He doesn’t want to ’» Ann stopped 
short, with a slight flush; but her mother caught her 
meaning, and Jo’s own face grew almost hard. “To 
feel he is living on his wife’s money’—that was what 
Ann had meant to say. She had stopped because she 
remembered how, since the start of his whole career, 
her father had lived on the money which Grand- 
father Warren kept pouring in. And Jo felt a little 
burst of resentment. What an ugly reflection on 
Bert! 

“That seems very young in Geoffrey, and dis- 
tinctly selfish, too,’ she answered, in a hostile tone. 
‘Your grandfather’s main pleasure in life has been 
just in being able to help us, as he has always done. 
And this is his wedding gift, Ann. He'll be deeply 
hurt if you refuse!’ But her daughter’s look was 
inflexible. 

“I’m terribly sorry, Mother, but I’ve got to think 
of Geoffrey, too. And he’ll be still more hurt if I 
take it.” 

“He has no earthly right to be! He hasn’t any 
money himself and he has no right to deprive you 
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of this—and make your life so hard at first. You 
know nothing at all about it, Ann, you’ve never had 
to pinch and save. You'll have to go to him for 
every cent! An absurd, old-fashioned point of 
view!” Jo spoke from her old suffrage days. 

“FYe is old-fashioned—so am I.” Ann’s voice 
was slightly quivering. “I’m awfully sorry, Mother, 
darling—lI’ve been worried sick over this, ever since 
Jeff brought it up. But I’ve got to respect his wishes 
here—he has a right to his independence. I wouldn’t 
hurt Grandfather Warren for worlds—but after 
all, this is our affair. I don’t feel I can take it, 
Mother.” 

“Oh, how hurt he’s going to be!” 

But the angry clash of their two wills was over 
‘as quickly as it came; for feeling her young daughter 
keyed up and wretchedly lonely all at once, Jose- 
phine softened and went on: 

“However, if you feel you must—I’ll think of it, 
and find some way to make your grandfather under- 
stand. . . . What you are planning, I suppose, is to 
take that little apartment instead.” They had 
looked at one the month before. 

“Yes” said Ann, “and I was hoping you would 
help me settle it.” She knew that this would please 
her mother—and it did, apparently, for Josephine 
was quick to agree. She began to ask the girl at 
once about her plans for furnishing; and after a 
few minutes of that, she spoke of various odds and 
ends for the wedding that still needed deciding. A 
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few details, Jo told herself, would be good for Ann 
and steady her down. But as they talked, she could 
still feel the girl was lonely and nervous, and she 
waited for some expression of this. When it came, 
it was another surprise. 

“Mother,” she asked abruptly, “if I have a baby 
—can I come and have it here?’ Her mother gave 
a little start. 

“Oh, Ann! I'd simply love it, dear!” In one 
quick surge, her love rose up; and this proof of 
Ann’s dependence brought her all the more delight 
from its contrast to the scene before. But it brought 
a poignant pity, too. What a mere child, to be hav- 
ing a baby! Josephine made a sharp little move- 
ment, as though to reach out and draw her daugh- 
ter to her side. But instinctively she stopped, for 
neither was demonstrative and both of them felt 
awkward now. ‘Then she steadied herself with a 
slight frown, and began, in a low quiet voice, to 
speak of the time when Ann was born, in this same 
room where they were sitting. Girls weren’t so 
ignorant, these days; and Josephine, who considered 
herself a mother of the modern kind, had told both 
her daughters all she thought they needed to know. 
But what was mere knowledge, after all? She 
knew that Ann was the sort of girl for whom the 
beginning would be hard; and so, feeling her slight 
shrinking now, out of Josephine’s quiet blue eyes a 
fearlessness and reassurance seemed to pour, as she 
went on and began to speak of the weeks of marriage 
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just ahead. But for all her “‘modernness,” she did 
not feel easy in this sort of talk, and so she kept to 
surface details, leaving Ann to gather the implica- 
tions underneath. 

She was glad that Ann had chosen a place for 
their honeymoon, she said, where they could be 
alone as much as they liked and yet have distrac- 
tions, too, things to laugh at, breathing spells. So 
many ‘‘adjustments” to be made. How much it 
helped to laugh a good deal, or at least to smile— 
all to yourself—and at yourself. There was noth- 
ing at all to be afraid of. As Jo spoke on, in a 
low voice, a vibrant note began to creep in, and 
again that almost fierce possessive light came back 
into her eyes. For she wanted Ann, she wanted her 
‘here; yet even more strongly she wanted her to have 
all the joys that had been her own. Geoffrey? Com- 
pared to Bert? Those first months of her own mar- 
riage, with an amazing vividness, came rushing back 
into her mind. The littlest things, that she had for- 
gotten, up in her recollections they came. Only 
twenty-one at the time of their wedding, Bert had 
been an impetuous lover. Even though his back- 
ground had been the cold grand vault of the heavens, 
instead of a cheap little flat in New York—(poor 
Ann!)—there had been nothing cold in those first 
months; nothing dull in their marriage ever since, 
even though its course had run so smooth. Mar- 
riage monotonous? Jo’s had been swift, crowded 
and changing all the time, so fast she could barely 
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savour each part. Each baby had grown up too 
soon. 

Those years seemed suddenly close tonight, and 
then as suddenly far away, as though on another 
planet now, and Jo had a sense of rushing on. “T’ll 
be a grandmother soon,” she thought. But she 
smiled at herself, and then at Ann; for one swift 
glance at her daughter showed how utterly the girl, 
engrossed as she was in her own crisis, had missed 
her mother’s feelings here. Jo talked on for a few 
minutes more; and then, as Ann kissed her good- 
night, she said, 

“Tl speak to your Grandfather Warren tomor- 
row, as soon as he arrives.” 

Left alone, she wrote a little note—‘I’m meeting 
Dad at the early train” —and left it in her husband’s 
room. Bert would not be coming down from his 
telescope till nearly dawn. She remembered their 
Russian visitor, then, and idly for a moment she 
wondered what he had come for, and how long he 
was going to stay? Since the War, there had been 
a good many other foreign astronomers here—but 
never a Russian. What would he be like? Then 
her thoughts came back to Ann, and later to her 
father. His train was due at six o’clock, at the sta- 
tion some ten miles away. Jo had always made a 
point of meeting him. The clock struck twelve. 
Only five hours’ sleep. But in this queer life she 
led, as the wife of an astronomer, Josephine Dana 
was used to that. 


CHAPTER Ill 


SHE was up at five, in a clear still dawn, the stars 
just paling in the sky. She dressed and looked into 
Bertram’s room, and caught a glimpse of him, 
asleep. Downstairs she put on a warm fur coat; 
and taking from the pantry a thermos bottle of hot 
coffee, Jo went out to the garage, took her seat in 
the open car she drove, warmed up the engine, and 
was off, with a deep breath of the rare cold air. As 
her car came out of the garage, it was observed from 
the hill above by their Russian visitor, who stood 
alone outside the dome, with his tall figure facing 
the east. But Jo did not see him, for her eyes were 
fixed upon the road ahead. She liked these early 
morning trips. The long field, sloping from the 
house down to the valley, was white with frost; over 
the mountains far to the eastward flashed the sun; 
and as. she sped off down the road, she smiled at 
herself for her mood of last night. The children 
leaving? Well, why not? Wouldn’t they all keep 
coming back, and wouldn’t her life keep widening 
out all the more through the fresh interests that 
each one of them brought home? 

At the little railroad station, she found no one 
but the agent; for most of the summer people had 
already left the mountains. The agent, a grizzled 
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old mountaineer, was a stolid admirer of Jo’s. Long 
ago, in the suffrage days, he had been one of the 
first of the natives to come around to her point of 
view. In the War, he had been a Wilson man, and 
he still came to the meetings, which Jo, as head of 
the local women’s club, organized from time to time, 
on international affairs. He had taken a keen inter- 
est, too, in Ann’s approaching wedding—though 
his only way of showing it was to grumble at the 
extra work which it had brought to him of late. 

“There’s more of them express packages come,” 
he informed her grimly. ‘They keep pilin’ in on 
me till I don’t know just where to turn. Do you 
want to take a few along?” 

‘Oh, yes, I'll take them all,”’ she said. And he 
was soon loading into her car a score of packages, 
large and small, which were more wedding gifts for 
Ann. Josephine thought of her father’s gift and 
of how she must break the news—and suddenly a 
solution of that trouble flashed on her mind. With 
a quizzical look, she asked herself, ““Now how did 
that idea pop up?” But she had no time to think it 
out; for the packages were barely in, when the night 
express from New York came thundering slowly up 
the grade; and a few moments later she caught sight 
of her father, getting off the train. 

Jack Warren was about sixty-two. Short and 
burly and tough of frame, and with a face lined 
square and hard, the only resemblance to his daugh- 
ter was in his smiling clear blue eyes—and even 
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they were different, for they had smiled so many 
years on a world so different from her own. A 
crowded surging turbulent life, of business struggles, 
sudden crises, dreams and plans that took his mind 
adventuring all over the earth. He had been a 
great traveller, and a mixer in politics at times. A 
fascinating figure, to Jo. She had taken a lively 
interest in his adventurous career. A widower since 
his early forties, he had never married again; and 
thankful for that, Jo had never pried too deep into 
his private life. To his apartment in New York, 
she had often gone, on shopping bees, and they had 
had fine sprees together. 

“Hello, Jo, how well you look!! You’re the 
best-looking woman I’ve seen in years!” 

“Oh, Dad, you darling!” With a laugh, she 
came for a moment into his arms. As she kissed 
him, she noticed his golf clubs there, and smiled her 
satisfaction, for she guessed that he meant to stay . 
after the wedding and golf with his favorite grand- 
son, Warren. In the car, while they sipped their 
coffee and he lit a cigarette, he began to ask about 
the wedding, and soon he spoke of the small house 
in New York he had chosen for Ann. He expected 
to buy it, the following week. Jo hesitated. Then 
she said, 

“T’m afraid you’ll have to make up your mind to 
change that plan a little, Dad.” And briefly she 
told what Ann had said. Her father was quick to 
show his displeasure: 
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“If that young puppy thinks he can make a pau- 
per of my grandchild, just to cater to his own fool 
pride 

But Josephine quietly cut in: 

“I don’t like it, of course, but after all, there is 
something to be said for his point of view, you know 
—not wanting to be known as a rich girl’s husband, 
right from the start.” 

“Bert never bothered his head about that!” Jo 
colored a bit. 

“That’s different. Bert’s a scientist, you see, and 
money-making is not in his line. But Geoffrey’s in 
the thick of it all, a lawyer, trying to make his start. 
So if you want to help them, why not give her some 
smaller present now—a piano perhaps—and then 
later on begin to turn law work his way. Through 
all the various companies that you are connected 
with, you can so easily build up a nice big practice 
in a few years, and do it so he’ll never know. You’re 
good at that.” 

“Suppose I am. It’s a damned nuisance, all the 
same, to have to pussy-foot around so as not to 
make young Geoffrey blush!” 

But grumble on, as her father did, the clear sunny 
mountain morning was so fresh and glorious, as 
they flew back up the road, that he soon gaye a 
grudging assent to her plan; and dismissing it, 
turned his thoughts with keen anticipation to the 
week’s vacation that he had allowed himself. Only 
—as they neared the house and he asked how 
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Bert was getting on—Jack Warren said emphati- 
cally, 

“Thank God, Bert has never been such an ass!” 
And she knew he was thinking of Geoffrey still. 


When they came into the house, Josephine was 
met at once by questions from the servants, and she 
soon found herself immersed in arrangements for 
the day. Eighteen at breakfast, a hubbub of talk, 
and more motor arrivals after that. Those last 
wedding gifts to be opened, trunks to be packed, 
and the small white church a mile away to be deco- 
rated in autumn hues, with maple leaves and ever- 
greens. Home at one to a buffet luncheon. There 
‘were twenty-six this time, and at the head of her 
long table Jo felt rather weary now; but she smiled 
as she glanced across the room to a small table in 
the bay-window, where two young girls were lunch- 
ing with Bert. 

At work late the night before, Bert had slept till 
nearly noon, and was ready now to throw himself 
into the party and do his bit. He was of a strong 
wiry build; for ever since his year and a half of 
service with the A. E. F., Bert had kept himself in 
trim. In winter on skiis he was perfectly wild, and 
Jo was forever expecting a smash. The hard blunt- 
ness of his features made only the more appealing 
his quick expressive friendly smile, and the gaiety 
or the utter gloom that came so suddenly in his 
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face: but behind these changing moods was the 
grim dogged patience that he had learned up there 
in the dome, through thousands of long lonely 
nights. . . . Today, in his brown twinkling eyes, 
contentedly Jo noted his mood. He was fiirt- 
ing with the girl on his right, to escape the serious 
questions of the intent young thing on his left—for 
when Bert came down from his telescope, he liked 
to leave the stars behind. Suddenly Jo was reminded 
again of their Kussian visitor—so she spoke to 
Jaspar, and was promptly reassured. 

“Oh, now, Mother, just leave him to me. I was 
up for a look at him before lunch—and you can 
hear his Russian snores clear down the hill,” said 
Jaspar. 

Early in the afternoon, still one more motor car 
arrived, with a wealthy widower friend of theirs, 
Bailey Grow, and two companions. Unexpected. 
Where to put them? While Joe was casting about 
in her mind, Bert came in to tell her that Winifred 
Hubbard was outside—having come from her sum- 
mer home near by, to ask if she couldn’t take some 
of the guests. She was on horseback; and as Jo 
came out of the house, she stopped, with a little glow 
of pleasure at the sight they made—a beautiful 
horse and a beautiful woman, both of them groomed 
to the last degree. But in spite of her friendly smile 
and clever warm caressing eyes, Jo’s dislike of her 
was deep. She had been very nice to Winifred, 
when the girl, a bride of twenty-four, had come for 
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her first summer here; but Winifred, in return for 
that, had never so much as lifted a hand for Ann, 
since then, in her New York home. All her impulses 
in life seemed centered on her own young self—and 
so far, with but poor success. With a passion for 
music, a gorgeous voice, she hadn’t the will to make 
a career, any more than she had to succeed in her 
marriage, which had ended in a divorce. As Wini- 
fred inquired now if she couldn’t take some of the 
guests, Jo guessed who it was she wanted here. 
Bailey Grow. She’d had him up this summer twice. 
Could she really mean to marry him? Certainly 
she was very hard up and Bailey was immensely rich. 
He made his appearance now, and Josephine found 
_ her guess confirmed in the way Winifred greeted 
him. But she had too much else on her mind to 
give the pair but a passing thought. Quickly the 
matter was arranged; and going back into the house, 
Josephine was soon immersed again in numberless 
details. 

The little dance that evening was rather a tame 
affair at first, with some thirty young things mov- 
ing about to the slow monotonous throb of the jazz. 
But then Bert muttered to his wife, “This Spring- 
field orchestra is so dry they think they’re at a 
funeral!” And quickly he mixed a potion so strong | 
that those musicians saw a light. The music awak- 
ened from its dull sleep; and suddenly Jo’s husband 
was out in the center of the floor, launching them 
all into a Paul Jones; and he did it with such dash 
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and vim that in a twinkling the whole room was one 
mad hilarious whirl. Figure after figure, and each 
one a swift surprise—for he’d always made a point 
of that. All new to these children but old to Jo. 
The memories rushed up in her mind. Then, as 
she sat watching, she was given a slight unpleasant 
shock by the sight of Winifred Hubbard whirling 
past her in Bert’s arms—for she had seen the pair 
together several times already tonight. But the 
next moment she smiled at herself, for having been 
so affected by so little a thing as that. She went 
in to see about supper soon, and found her small 
son Jaspar hastily cramming chicken patties into a 
box. 

“That Russian has waked up,” he explained. 
“And say, Mother, it would do you good to see how 
that fellow takes to his food! He’s so darned tall 
there don’t seem any end to what can go down into 
him. He forgot he was starved to death last night, 
but now he’s right after it, going strong. I’m tak- 
ing him up a second batch of chicken patties; and 
when they’re in, I guess Ell need a young pail of 
ice cream for the two of us!” 

“Jaspar! He sounds like a perfect pig! Has 
he plenty of blankets up there?” asked Jo. 

“Oh, I guess so—but I think he’s a man who 
don’t bother much about blankets and clothes. 
Besides, he’s working hard tonight, on a little job 
Dad handed him.” 

And before his mother should have time to give 
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orders about going to bed, Jaspar slipped eagerly 
out of the house, prepared to make a night of it. 

The dance went on until two o’clock. Then sleep 
—and a morning of swiftly gathering prepara- 
tions—and at noon, Jo found herself sitting quite 
still, in a front pew of the small white church a mile 
away, in the valley below. The church wedding had 
_ been Ann’s idea, for she had taken the habit of late 
of going quite a good deal to church—she had picked 
it up at school. And though Jo had said nothing 
against it, of course, she had been a little amused. 
How funny they were, this New Generation—some 
of them living only for jazz, and lipsticks, cocktails, 
cigarettes; and others, oh, so very sedate and soberly 
religious, like Ann. ‘The religion Jo herself had 
made, in the years just before her marriage to Bert, 
in many silent nights with him up in that bleak 
naked dome, had seemed so much wider and grander 
than any orthodox creed like this. The church 
where she was sitting appeared old-fashioned to 
her now, a quaint little house, she told herself, with 
little, little people here, blindly leading pigmy lives 
on this planet Earth, as it whirled through space. 
. . . But abruptly then she realized how vague was 
that religion of hers, and what scant thought she 
had given it, in these last busy crowded years. 

The next moment, with a jerk, Jo was brought 
back into the church by the droning of the organ. 
Soon the wedding march was heard. Ann up the 
aisle on Bertram’s arm. A sudden tense emotional 
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time, with all eyes on the altar. Then Ann coming 
quickly into Jo’s arms. Back to the house for lunch- 
eon, and a gay tumult once again. Ann and Geoffrey 
starting off in a car, to a chorus of good-byes. And 
then a rapid subsiding of all the excitement that had 
been here—group after group departing in motor 
cars all afternoon, and the last of them by train 
that night. A long lazy family talk—then yawns, 
the children off to bed. Would Bert go up to his 
telescope? No. He came into Jo’s room smiling, 
stood watching a moment from the door; and as Jo 
looked back, she was smiling, too, and under her 
dark eyebrows her blue eyes grew suddenly bright. 
For in a flash of intuition she saw that beneath his 
gaiety her husband, too, had been feeling this. Ann 
gone, and Jaspar going next week. “Yes, older 
now, and left to ourselves.” 

“No work tonight?” she asked him. 

“No.” And he came and took her into his arms. 


CHAPTER IV 


A LEISURELY breakfast the next morning. Only 
Jo and her father were there, for the children had 
finished long ago, and Bert was still asleep upstairs. 
The table was much smaller now. Mr. Warren was 
in knickers; but before going off to golf with his 
grandson, he wanted a good long talk with Jo; for 
while shaving that morning, he had concocted a plan 
to take her abroad with him. If only he could pry 
her loose from her women’s club and her home. 


_ With quiet pride he eyed her now. What a fine- 
- looking woman she was, he thought, and with sat- 


isfaction he noted her mood. After the wedding 
she felt let down. He understood her perfectly 
well, for he had so often felt the same way. Some- 
thing done and left behind. Emptiness. And now 
what next? He must- plant his little idea in her 
mind before she made her plans for the winter. 
Carefully he cast about for objections she might 
raise. Leaving the children? No, she could not 
raise that point, for none of them would be home 
this year. “But husband—he’s the stumbling 
block.” ‘To induce her to leave Bert here alone for 
the winter would be hard. He must put himself 
right about Bert, from the start. They had come 
into the living-room now, and he had lighted a cigar. 
33 
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“Isn’t there anything at all I can do for that 
husband of yours?” he asked. “He never tells me 
anything.” 

‘HHe doesn’t have to, does he? I’m here,” Jo 
answered, with a smile. 

“Yes, I know you are,” he said, with a slight 
responding gleam. ‘And you’re not backward, Pll 
admit, where Bert’s interests are concerned. But 
you’re no great shucks as a scientist, Jo; and with 
all the progress astronomy is making, these days, I 
don’t see why the devil it is Bert needs so little help 
in his work.’’ His voice took a complaining tone. 
“T’ll make a lot of money this fall. Coolidge is good 
as elected, right now, and the market’s going to 
respond.” 

“Oh, is he?” Jo was a Democrat. But her 
Republican father, always deep in politics, took no 
notice of her sneer. 

“We're in for a big bull market,” he said, ‘and 
I’ve got my Christmas shopping to think of.” She 
gave a little laugh at that. 

“l’m awfully sorry for you, poor dear, but you 
have only yourself to blame. You’ve done so much 
for Bert already.’ He cut her off, with a wave of 
his hand. 

“Now think a minute. Try to help. You can’t 
be such a blind young fool as to live with a man for 
months on end and not have heard of a single thing 
that’s hampering him in his work up there. A few 
new spectroscopes, perhaps—they use all kinds of 
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"em, these days—inventing new ones every year. 
Or some new-fangled camera. And I don’t think 
much of that lens of his.” 

“Why, Dad, it’s one of the best in New 
England.” 

“Oh, damn New England—let’s face facts.” 
Mr. Warren had been born in the West. “In the 
part of this country that’s alive, there are forty 
lenses at the least, better and finer than Bert’s,” 
he declared. ‘I know of two that cost a hundred 
thousand each.” His daughter shot a look of 
alarm. ‘‘And I get a bit impatient at times. Your 
husband has a brilliant mind. He turned down 
that Lick offer on your account—and though I 
admit that may have been wise, I hate to see him 
fiddle along with a one-horse plant, when his 
father-in-law: 19 

“Now dearie, please! Be sensible!’ Jo’s face 
showed real anxiety now. For she knew that it 
rather jarred on Bert to be so often reminded of 
his dependence on his rich wife. It was stupid in 
him, of course, for he was a scientist. Still, Jo 
knew he felt that way—whenever he stopped to 
think of it—and so she did not want him to think; 
for while she liked to feel herself possessing this 
man and building his life, as though he were a child 
of hers, she liked to feel she was doing it without 
making him aware. . . . With a quizzical glance, 
her father showed the relish he took in her concern. 

“All right!’ He delivered his ultimatum. “Then 
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if you don’t want me to act, put this on your mind 
where you won’t forget it! I’ve already been 
tricked and bullied out of that little gift to Ann— 
and I’ve had about all that I can stand! Christmas 
isn’t far away—and I don’t like to shop alone!” 

“Tl do my best,” Jo answered, ‘‘and try to give 
you a few ideas.” For a moment she passed in 
rapid survey her husband’s and her children’s 
needs. “But you may find that you were wrong.” 
He shot a questioning look at her. ‘‘This money 
boom may not come off.” He snorted. 

“Coolidge,” he replied. Jo made a little 
grimace. 

“But why so sure he'll be elected, and that a 
boom will follow that?” 

Adroitly she led him to explain, and steered 
the bark of their conversation safely away from 
this danger zone of family gifts.into politics. But 
Mr. Warren had not forgotten that idea for a 
trip abroad—and so, when his daughter asked if 
he didn’t mean to take a vacation this year, he 
promptly told her that he did. He was planning 
a trip to the Caucasus, for a look at certain oil 
fields, and from there he meant to go down into 
Persia, where he had been before the War. 

“And by the way, Jo,” he abruptly asked, as 
though it had just occurred to him, “how about your 
coming along?” 

“Oh, Father dear!” 
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“Now wait. Why not? Just think a minute 
before you talk. Have you taken a single decent 
_ trip—with me—in all these twenty years?” 

“TI most certainly have! We've been over 
| twice!” 

“Yes, and we took the children, too—we moved 
like an army,” he replied. “But they’re all grown 
/ now.” She flinched at that—and as her father 
watched her face, real sympathy came into his own. 
“Poor Jo. ‘Tough, isn’t it,” he said, ‘‘to see the 
chicks all fly the coop. I put it a whole lot too 
strong. They’re not grown yet, by any means. The 
boys between ’em have eight years of school and 
college still ahead. But just because you’ve had a 
taste of how it feels to see "em go, you ought to 
have a heart for me. I’m lonely, too; and if you 
can, I want you to take that trip with me, this 
winter. It will do you good. Ever since you were 
a girl of nineteen, you’ve been tied down to Bert 
and the children. Every time you’ve gone away, 
you've dragged the whole family along. But you’re 
going to be freer now. Come off with me and [Il 
guarantee we'll both be young as a couple of boys!” 

She looked back, smiling, startled a bit, and sud- 
denly tempted. Ina flash, she saw again how empty 
her home would be this year; and as for her work 
outside, the Suffrage movement, and then the War, 
had provided such a climax, that everything she’d 
tackled since had seemed dull and tame to her. 
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Those League of Nations meetings had long ago 
begun to pall. Here was something new to do. 
She loved to travel. What a trip! Persia! . 

But her thoughts swung back. 

“‘No—there’s Bert,”’ she answered. 

“Oh, Bert be damned. When a husband leaves 
a woman like you every night in his life for the 
Milky Way—and stays up there till the cows come 
home—he can’t complain if she leaves him awhile. 
He'll hardly know that you are gone. Look how 
happy he is in his work. He looked like a boy, at 
the dance last night.” 

“Yes, didn’t he?” Jo said quickly. A look her 
father could not fathom swept over her features. 
Then she repeated, 

“No, I don’t want to leave him by himself, on 
the very first year all the children are gone.” 

“Then bring him along,” her father urged. ‘Do 
him good to hear what folks in the East knew of 
the heavens before he was born. Knock a few 
holes in this science of his.” 

“Oh, he’d love it, Dad, and so would I. But 
he has been getting ready for months for a big 
winter here,”’ said Jo. And she began to try to 
explain. 


But she had not gone far in that, when Bert him- 
self appeared at the door. 
“Hello,” he said, as he noticed the glum expres- 
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sion on Warren’s face. ‘‘What’s the awful trouble 
here?” 

“Your wife won’t leave you,’ Warren growled. 
Bert laughed. 

“Now that’s mighty nice of you, Jo.” And he 
came over to her chair. 

“Oh, stop it!’ snapped his father-in-law. “And 
listen to some common sense!” 

“All right.” Bert turned on him. ‘Now sir,” 
he asked, ‘“‘why do you want to break up my 


home? In my old age—my children going, going, 


gone 
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“How about my own old age? I only want her 
for three months.”” While her father went on to 
explain, Jo saw with satisfaction her husband’s little 
anxious look. Instantly he sobered up, and was 
facing the idea of a winter up here all alone. She 
saw him force himself to smile. 

“Look here,” he said, as he turned to her, ‘“‘there 
may be something in this plan. Id miss you like 
the devil, of course, but with all the work I’ve got 
ahead a 

“Exactly,” Jo retorted. ‘And without me here 
to drive you on, you know you'll never write that 
book.” 

“But I’m not ready,” he replied. “I haven’t all 
my material yet—I don’t even know I’ve got a 
book.” 

“Then chuck it awhile,’ Mr. Warren proposed, 
“and come along with Jo and me.” 
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“T wish I could,” said Bert, with a smile, “but the 
Milky Way is a shy little thing and you’ve got to 
watch her when you can. This autumn—” 

“All right,” said his father-in-law, “I don’t want 
to go till after Christmas. Can’t you finish up by 
then?” 

The astronomer was amused. “I’ve got eight 
note-books,” he explained, ‘‘with five thousand 
observations in each—and hundreds of photo- 
grapic plates.” 

“Oh, God.” Mr. Warren threw up his hands, 
and turning to his daughter, said, “‘Let’s leave this 
student—come along.” 

“ll think it over, Dad,” she answered. ‘And I 
may go—but I’m not sure. There’s Jaspar, too, 
He’s only fourteen—and in his first year at Exeter, 
I hate to be so far away.” 

“Jo, you’re hopeless!” 

“Oh, now Dad.” 

“Cheer up, you two, and come in and talk to 
me, while I have my breakfast. I’m hungry as a 
hunter,” said Bert. 

They both went in and sat with him, then; and 
while, in reply to her father’s questions, Bert began 
to speak of his work, and Mr. Warren smoked and 
listened with a half humorous puzzled respect, 
Josephine’s mind ran quickly back over the rela- 
tions between the two men. Just a little after her 
marriage to Bert—they were living at Cambridge 
that first year—her husband had been offered a 
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place in one of the great observatories. But it was 
far out on the Western Coast, and for a good long 
time at least he would have been only a helper there 
—and Bert loved his independence. Moreover, Jo 
had always been very fond of her old summer 


_ home—-so her father, as a compromise, had built an 
_ observatory here which was one of the finest in the 
_ East, and since then he had poured in other gifts to 
keep the equipment up-to-date. So he had made 
possible Bert’s career. But it had not hurt their 
relations at all. Always Jo had felt between them 
areal friendship and respect, beneath the humorous 
_ puzzled air of each one toward the work of the 


other. Her father was smiling now, as he said, 


“Well, I want to be fair to you, Bert, you’re as 
near to being human as any astronomer I know. 
But you’re so hard-boiled in mathematics, you take 
all the romance out of the skies. What you need 
is the East. As I told your wife, if you’d both 
come to Persia with me, I’d put you in touch with 
some fellows I know who would give you something 
to think about.” 

“Astrologers,” commented Bert. 

“They are, and they’re proud of it, too. They 
know the heavens like a book—of beautiful old 
poetry—anti-mathematical—of mystery and real 
romance.” 

Bert helped himself to strawberry jam, and 
inquired with a sad little grin, “But aren’t mathe- 
matics a mystery to most of us?” 


’ 
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But Mr. Warren went right on: ‘They claim 
that the stars and planets directly influence the lives 
of every mother’s son of us. And when you look 
into it, you find that they are ready to back their 
claim with a mighty impressive array of facts.” 

“That’s fine,” said Bert. ‘I’m fond of facts.” 
And he took a sip of coffee. ‘Especially the kind 
we can use. ‘Take forty thousand babies—girls— 
all born at the time when your friends say that 
Venus is exerting her spell. Follow each one of ’em 
through her life—and if each and every one of 
those kids becomes the vamp she ought to be”— 
he looked up with another little smile—‘“‘then that 
would be mighty impressive,” he said. His father- 
in-law looked back at him grimly. 

“In the Stock Market,” he replied, “I fear you 
wouldn’t be a success.” 

‘““No—we don’t like taking chances.” And Bert 
lit a cigarette. “You financiers are a funny lot. Any 
number of you, I’m told, indulge in the good old 
indoor sport of seeing clairvoyants and the like. 
Yet you'd only smile at am alchemist, for you know 
the real romance of gold. Why can’t you see it’s 
the same with us? Why waste our time with super- 
stitions and beliefs no man can prove, when the cold 
hard proven facts up there are themselves so damned 
romantic that we’re spellbound as we look? We sit 
at our desks and look at the stars through mathe- 
matical formulas—and try to see them as they are 
—and make them tell us, one by one, things that 
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open up our minds—yjust a little wider—to still 
grander mysteries—realities—mathematical facts— 
in this big romance which began’”—his voice had 
dropped—“‘long, long ago.” 

Jo threw a quick look of delight at her husband. 
He scarcely ever talked like that—for, as he had 
once drily remarked to a stout female visitor who 
rather gushed about the heavens, reverence and 
wonder were not exactly in his line. If he ever had 
such feelings, he kept them strictly to himself. He 
had grown self-conscious even now, and rather 
ashamed of his little speech. And so, in a tone as 
matter-of-fact as the human voice can be, he turned 
to his father-in-law and said, 

“If it’s men from the East you want to meet, 


there’s one of ’em here right now.” And he spoke 


of their Russian visitor. ‘The poor devil has been 
living with so many bull-eyed Bolsheviks between 
him and the heavens, that he’s starving now for. 
stars—and he positively gloats over our equipment 
here.” 

“What does he want? A job?” asked Jo. 

“F{e does—to a desperate degree. And if he 
keeps on as he has begun, I’ve half a mind to try 
him. Do you mind if I ask him to stay awhile?” 

“No—but I’d like to see him first. Jaspar’s 
description of his clothes—he sleeps in them appar- 
ently—and his gobbling of his meals, all sounds a 
bit appalling,” said Jo. ‘Suppose you ask him to 
come down?” Her husband chuckled and replied, 
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“FTe rather dreads the interview.” 

“Why ?” 

“Oh, he has some queer mistaken idea that you’re 
the boss of the house,” said Bert. His wife smiled 
back at him and said, 

“Then let’s have him down at once, my love, so 
he can see me as I am.” 


So Bert telephoned up to the dome to Jaspar to 
bring down his friend; and a few minutes later the 
-pair arrived, with Jaspar audibly murmuring reas- 
surance outside the door. With Jaspar’s help, 
their visitor had cleaned his shoes, to some degree, 
and brushed somewhat his shabby clothes and 
donned the one clean shirt he owned. But he 
looked far from easy still. In these last three 
nights, the dome on the hill had been for him like 
a haven of rest; but from time to time he had been 
aware, by day and by night, of the house below, 
teeming with activities—the coming and going of 
tradesmen and guests, the-purr and snort of big rich 
cars, the faint sound of singing and shrieks of laugh- 
ter from inside, and the drone of saxophones. The 
house had seemed like some great hive. In country 
homes in Russia, life had been so carelessly quiet, 
so disorderly and slow. But life hummed here, and 
pulsed and throbbed—and all in such an orderly 
way, as though under the control of one efficient 
powerful will. That glimpse he had caught of Jo 
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at dawn, as she left the garage in her high-power 
car, burly in her thick fur coat, had strengthened the 
image he had formed. What would this masterful 
woman decide? Among these strangely busy people 
would there be any place for him? 

This feeling plainly showed in his face, when he 
came slowly into the room. And Jo caught it there, 
and was diverted by his look of relieved surprise, at 
her small size and the demurely feminine manner 
she had assumed. Though repelled at first glance 
by his gaunt sallow face and his heavy-lidded eyes, 
almost at once she was intrigued by the mingling of 
concern and of some other quality there, which 
appeared soon after he entered the room—a kind 
of ironical and impersonal view of himself. It 
was as though, becoming aware of his own anxiety, 
he were amused. With a deprecating little shrug, 
he shifted his fate into Jo’s hands, and seemed 
relieved to be free of the burden. Now she began 
to draw him out; and as, by swift intuition, the 
Russian felt her interest, he soon shook off his fore- 
bodings. Thankfully taking a cigarette, he sat down 
and began to answer her questions, as though he 
knew himself among friends. When she asked him 
what he thought of New York, he said, with a slight 
whimsical smile, 

“I find myself soon tired there. There nobody 
can see the skies. Too many lights are flashing to 
tell you you must chew some gum and buy some 
stockings for your wife. And all those stockings 
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walk so fast that soon I am all tired out. I wish 
to take a long slow walk in country—so I walk up 
here.” Quietly he turned to Bert. “If you have 
no work for me to do, perhaps you know some other 
place. I wish to look at stars again.” And with 
another little smile—‘I find myself too close to 
ground.” 

“TI guess we'll find some work,” said Bert. 

“How long since you left Russia?’ asked 
Mr. Warren curiously. 

“Two months ago,’ was the reply. 

“Life must be pretty hard over there.” The 
Russian looked down at his hands. 

“Tt has been hard for me,” he said. Though his 
replies were brief at first, he seemed to be feeling 
more and more their interest and friendliness; and 
as they continued their questions, suddenly he began 
to tell of the tragedy from which he had come. 

“Until ten years ago,” he said, “for me all 
life was opening—all the life we see with eyes— 
opening to most distant stars. And the eyes of my 
mind, also like that. ‘Then came the War and 
brought me down from that great universe of 
worlds to only one, quite red with blood. I go to 
front—liaison work with engineers. For months I 
barely see the stars—all nights are filled with lights 
of guns. We talk of death—in business way. 
Nobody have time for living now, and we give up 
hope to live again. Other peoples in the fighting 
hope for victory. Russia, no. We feel our nation 
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sinking, crumbling—soon we see what waits ahead. 
How rotten is our government—half the Court in 
German pay. At last the Revolution comes—one 
grand bursting flash of hope and life again—like a 
big gun it lights the sky. Then darkness and more 
sinking down to death of Russia—or perhaps not 
death but some great people’s anguish, out from 
which new life will come. 

“At first this does not touch me close. I go back 
to Petrograd, to the observatory in which I worked 
before the War. My chief is there and three of his 
staff—and now we all look up again into the life of 
the universe. The Revolution storms below—all 
nothing while we watch the stars. Nobody make 
trouble for us there, for Bolsheviki care no more 


‘for stars than people in New York. So pass a 


year—and still a year. But then,” he went on softly, 
“we start to feel ourselves go blind. For what is 
an astronomer without the things that help his 
eyes?’ He turned to Bert with a faint smile. 
“Some drunken young fellows came one day, and 
they broke our camera. Then our driving clock was 
also smashed, and we have nothing with which to 
repair it. We have no money. Soon we lack food 
—and so on the streets I shovel the snow by the 
side of my chief, who is now quite old. We do so 
by day to obtain some food, and at night we still 
look up at the stars—with eyes which are always 
more and more blind. Thousands by thousands, 
those lights in the sky go out for us. Even the 
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heavens aré Growing dark. And now this darkness 
comes close down—for one of us, a woman who is 
no longer strong and young, and who has given all 
her life to one special work up there in the sky— 
she lose all hope to finish that work. So we find 
her one night when we come back—dead—revolver 
by her side.” 

The Russian stopped short, and there was a brief 
silence. 

“Gee!” said Jaspar, softly. But still, for a 
moment longer, none of the others spoke a word. 
It was as though the man had brought a great 
shadow behind him into the room, with implications 
of disaster so vast as to be incongruous here. For 
this room was so neat and orderly, so prosperous 
and self-assured. ‘The quick sympathy these Amer- 
icans felt was followed by a kind of dismay, at the 
suddenness and nakedness with which their Russian 
visitor had revealed his tragedy. He had made it 
“awkward” here. But only for a moment—for 
then Jo’s practical instinct rose up, demanding that 
something be done about this; and an idea flashed 
into her mind, with a memory of her father’s talk 
about that “big bull market” and his wish to load 
more gifts on Bert. Turning to Boganoff, she said, 

‘It must have been an awful time. You still want 
to help them, I suppose—your friends back there 
in Russia, I mean———” 

“Yes—I am here to raise money,” he answered, 
“but until now without success.” 
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“How much will you need,” she asked him, “to 
put the equipment into shape, and to make life pos- 
sible for your friends?” 

“I am afraid that we shall need nearly ten thou- 
sand dollars for this year.’ He spoke as though 
it were a staggering sum, but Jo smiled on him 
brightly and replied, 

“T think I can help you raise that much.” 

Mr. Warren stirred heavily in his chair, with a 
look, at his daughter, of mute reproach. 

“Do you know that observatory, Bert?” he asked 
of his son-in-law. 

“Oh, yes, I’ve followed their work for years.” 

“What do you think of it? How does it 


stand?” 


“Right up among the very first!” 

“Does, eh?” And turning back to the Russian, 
Mr. Warren began to probe into their needs, tak- 
ing an evident satisfaction in this added. evidence 
of the havoc Bolshevism had made. ‘Seems too 
bad that those damned Reds can’t even leave 
Heaven alone,” he remarked. ‘‘Well let’s see what 
we can do.’’ And on went his questions, practical, 
keen, into costs of things they needed most, and 
means whereby “‘that gang of cut-throats over there 
can be kept from grabbing all money sent in.” At 
the end of it, he sighed and said, 

“T don’t want to commit myself too heavily on 
this at the start—but suppose I cable a thousand 
dollars credit to a bank I know in Copenhagen? 
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I’ll do it tonight. Then that poor old chief of yours 
can go there and meet his immediate needs—and 
have enough left over to get a little food to eat— 
until we have time to figure out the most practical 
method of fixing this up.” 

For a moment the Russian was speechless; and 
then, as he tried to stammer his thanks, with radiant 
eyes, his voice husky and low—he was like a child 
in his gratitude, and in his overwhelming sense of 
the power in this American home. But when Jo 
graciously added, “‘And meanwhile you’d better stay 
with us, and help my husband, and rest awhile’”— 
then at last he regained his tongue; and, overjoyed 
at the generous hospitality of these new friends, he 
took another cigarette and was just about to launch 
into one of those long absorbing talks, with which 
in his own country such a friendship would have 
begun—when suddenly he realized that he was in 
a foreign land. For in reply to his fervent thanks, 
Mr. Warren said, ‘‘Oh, don’t mention it’”—and 
then, catching sight of his grandson, Warren, a 
lumbering lad of seventeen» who had come in with 
a bag of clubs, he delightedly hailed the boy; and 
the pair of boon companions were soon off for a 
game of golf. Meanwhile, Bert had gone to his 
work, and Jo had said to Boganoff, “Now Jaspar 
had better show you your room.” And then she, 
too, had disappeared, caught into the activities 
which seemed so amazingly to absorb the people 
in this hive of a home! But while Boganoff stared 


\ 
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about in a lost bewildered manner, he heard Jas- 
par’s eager tones: 

“Gee, I’m glad you’re going to stay! Let’s you 
and me have a regular talk!” 

“Yes,” said the Russian gratefully. And together 


they went out of the house. 


CHAPTER V 


Jo had gone to her daughter’s room, to pack up 
the wedding gifts. The room was large and com- 
fortable, with an open fireplace, chaise longue, 
dressing table and desk, highboy and fourposter 
bed, and various other pieces that had come into it 
one by one, as Ann had grown from a little girl. 
From the overcrowded nursery, when she was only 
five years old, she had been moved in here, protest- 
ing—but she had grown to love it since. As Jo 


entered, she stopped, and stood quite still. Littered ~ 


with packages, the place had already lost its familiar 
charm. She was thinking with a little pang that it 
would be a guest room now, when suddenly she 
remembered that Ann wanted to have her baby 
here. A look of anticipation came for a moment in 
Jo’s face. She called one-of the maids and was 
soon at work, packing up the wedding gifts, to be 
sent to Ann’s New York address. And as she 
worked, instinctively Jo began to picture that small 
apartment, room by room, and to plan how she 
would go down there and have it all settled and 
ready for Ann, when she returned from her wed- 
ding trip. 

Then Helen, her younger daughter, came in. She 
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was dark, like her mother, but rather tall and 
inclined to stoop a bit. Irregular features. Pretty 
enough, but with a restless light in her eyes, which 
her mother noticed now; and Jo felt some subtle 
change in the girl’s whole attitude toward herself. 
She stood there, chatting first of Ann, and then 
bringing the conversation abruptly around to her 
own affairs. This was to be her last year at school, 
and she had meant to go to college—but now she 
told her mother that she wished to go abroad 
instead, and study in Paris. Jo glanced up at her 


in surprise. 


‘What do you want to study?” she asked. 
“Painting or writing,” the girl replied. “I haven’t 


. yet decided which. But I mean to go into it hard, 


and take it up as a job for life.” 

Her mother caught a curious look, almost of 
defiance, then; and it came to Jo in a flash—the 
real meaning of this change of plan; for she recalled 
that Helen had been reading lately a novel in which 
the young heroine was sacrificed to blind selfish 
parents, who kept her hopelessly chained to her 
home; and remembering comments Helen had made, 
she guessed that her daughter saw herself in a 
similar danger here, now that Ann had gone away. 
It hurt a bit this morning to have this other daugh- 
ter so plainly anxious to leave home—but then Jo 
was a bit amused, and proceeded to draw her out, 
by asking very quietly, as she wrapped a wedding 
gift, 
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“But Helen, if that’s what you want—to learn 
to write or paint, | mean—don’t you think you 
could do it here?” 

She saw Helen wince at this, and there came from 
her a look which said, “Just exactly as I feared!” 
Aloud she answered, 

““No—I can’t.” She hesitated. “It would be 
different, of course, if we spent our winters in New 
York.” 

“We can’t do that. Your father, you know 2 

“Exactly.” A look from Helen seemed to add, 
“Yes, always Father—all our lives have been shaped 
to suit his needs. And you’ve been so contented 
here. All right, Mother, you’ve had your life—but 
now I propose to plan for mine!’’ She stood there 
fairly bristling! And yet, openly, not a word—for 
it was in the nature of this home that all this play 
of thoughts and emotions had been kept discreetly 
down. But as Jo bent over a package now, she 
realized how very unfair was this amused annoy- 
ance of hers. Helen had never liked it here, she 
wasn’t the kind of girl who would. Moreover, her 
mother had never been as fond of her as she was 
of the rest. And this gave Jo rather a guilty feel- 
ing now. So, after a pause, she looked up and said, 

“Well, Pll think it over, dear. It’s rather a sur- 
prise at first, but there may be something in your 
plan—and if, when you finish school this year, you 
still find you want to go to Paris, I shouldn’t wonder 
if we could arrange it.” 
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“Oh! That’s awfully good of you, Mother!” 

Surprised and delighted at this lack of opposition 
to her plan, Helen began helping to pack up the 
wedding gifts; while Jo, on her side, made a special 
effort to get on close and friendly terms. They 
talked of school and autumn clothes. 


Helen took her departure the next night, and the 
house was almost empty now. Warren and his 
grandfather were golfing hard, away all day; Bert 
and their Russian visitor were at work from noon 
until dawn; and more and more Jo found herself 
centering on Jaspar, who would so soon be leaving 
_ home. Here was one of her children who hated to 
go. His homesickness had reached a point where 
even his dog was affected, and followed him with 
an anxious air, as together they went about. He 
had loved it so in winter here. In the mornings, he 
had ridden his pony down to the school in the vil- 
large near by; in the afternoons, he had often gone 
on long skiing expeditions with Bert; and the win- 
ter, too, had been the best time in all the year for 
watching the stars. Each evening he spent with the 
two men, up in the big dome on the hill; and when 
he came back, his good-nights to his mother were 
poor attempts to conceal his lonesomeness. Jaspar 
could talk lightly of billions of miles up in the sky, 
but a hundred and twenty, on earth, seemed an 
awful distance to him now. More and more his 
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mother felt what a wrench it would cost her to let 
him go; and watching Bert, she realized how he was 
going to miss the boy. He had taken of late a keen 
interest in grounding his son in mathematics. So 
far as astronomy was concerned, Jaspar was getting 
a wonderful start; and Jo guessed he was begging 
his father still to let him stay home for one more 
year. As the time of his departure drew near, her 
suspicions were confirmed; for she caught on her 
husband’s face occasional looks of grim reproach; 
and though she had been expecting this, Jo resented, 
nevertheless, Bert’s making it so hard for her. 

But the attack on her plans for her son came 
from an unexpected quarter. 

Boganoff, finding everyone so busy in this family, 
had been only too happy to follow their example, 
and was already absorbed in his work, unutterably 
relieved and rejoiced in this haven from all his 
troubles and woes. Though he was humbly grateful 
still, and liked these people more and more, and was 
therefore curious to know them better, every one, 
their inmost thoughts and feelings—he had care- 
fully kept from intruding, at meals, on these strange 
American family talks, about steel-shafted golf 
clubs, Helen’s fall clothes, Coolidge, Wall Street, 
football games, cross-word puzzles and the like. 
But Jaspar had been a friend from the start, and 
Boganoft had soon drawn out of him the desperate 
trouble which the small boy was so wretchedly 
hugging to his breast. And seeing an unexpected 
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chance to make some small return to Jo for her 
help and hospitality, he had confided to her son the 
fact that once, for several years, he had been a 
teacher of chemistry. Why shouldn’t he teach Jas- 
par now? Seizing on this as a last hope—and care- 
ful to keep from his new friend what a slim and 
desperate hope it was—Jaspar had taken the Rus- 
sian’s idea and ardently developed it, in many long 
and secret talks. And so, on his last day at home, 
while Jo was busy packing his trunk, in came the 
pair of conspirators. 

“Mother,” said Jaspar, “Mr. Boganoff has a 
little idea in his head that we thought you'd like to 
hear about.” And cold with suspense, the youngster 
pushed forward his big friend. 

Beaming kindly, Boganoff began. He spoke of 
his liking for Jaspar, his gratitude for all they had 
done, and then of his teaching experience. Sud- 
denly Jo grasped it now, the whole purpose of this 
talk; and a slight but very ominous change came 
over her strong comely face. But absorbed in 
developing his idea, the Russian took no notice of 
that. Eagerly he went on to describe his plan for 
her son’s education at home, with Bert for mathe- 
matics, and himself for chemistry and a little 
grounding in physics, too, while to Jo were left 
such trifles as Latin, French and English Grammar. 
Her eyes grew more than ominous. She had been 
very blue this morning, packing these small gar- 
ments and shoes and ‘‘favorite things” of Jaspar’s. 
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Oh, how it hurt to have him go! And now, at this 
last moment, to have her task made doubly hard— 
to be made to appear the merciless tyrant, in the eyes 
of her small son, while Bert and this stranger posed 
as his friends! 

“No!” she said, in a low voice. But such pas- 
sion thrilled, beneath that ‘“‘No,” that the Russian 
gave a start of surprise; and catching her expres- 
sion, the angry gleam in her blue eyes, he positively 
cowered there. What was the matter? What had 
he done? Jo proceeded to set him right. 

“T’m sorry you interfered in this,” she said to 
him, in even tones. “I know that you meant well, 
of course—and over in your country perhaps it 
would be quite all right. But in this country we 
believe in normal lives—and, to get those lives, a 
broad and rounded education. Jaspar knows how 
I want him here and how I hate to have him go— 
but he’s getting to be a big boy now, and it’s high 
time he was having the normal wholesome training 
of a big democratic school like Exeter, where he'll 
be thrown with boys from all over the country.” 

As he listened, Boganoff’s first dismay had turned 
to blank bewilderment. Why be normal? Why be 
broad and rounded out and democratic? Why not 
be narrow as one liked? Why not just work at 
what one loved? But when, in his queer English, 
he tried to explain his attitude, Jo sharply cut him 
off again. 

“Please don’t go on! It’s settled!” she said. And 
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she turned to her son. “Now, Jaspar dear, sup- 
pose you help me with this packing.” 

Still bewildered and dismayed, the big Russian 
left them. For a moment, neither said a word. 

“I’m sorry, darling boy,” said Jo, in a voice as 
even as before. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Jaspar. He knew 
what was expected of him now—to hide his feelings, 
keep them down, and not act like a baby. And he 


_ played his part so manfully—speaking in the most 


commonplace tones of such things as shirts and 
sweaters, baseball bats and tennis shoes—that when 
at last he left the room, Jo had a good cry all by 
herself. She hardened again, however, when Bert 
came up to her room before lunch, and she took 
him to task for his part in this. She flared up quite 
a bit, in fact, and they had a queer little quarrel 
then, their tenderness for Jaspar all mingled with 
Bert’s consciousness that his wife was the real head 
of the house. But Jo held firm and cut off the dis- 
cussion. At luncheon, and at dinner that night, they 
all succeeded finely in bridging over this dangerous 
time by cheerfully trivial remarks, even Jaspar 
pluckily doing his part. And an hour later the little 
fellow started off, with his brother and grandfather, 
for New York, where Mr. Warren wanted them to 
have a little spree with him before they went on 
up to school. They went away by the evening train. 
Jo stood a moment with Bert by the door, as the car 
rolled down the road. Its red tail light disappeared 
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in the woods—and they turned back into the empty 
house. 

“Oh, he’ll be all right down there,” said Bert, 
in a carefully casual tone. 

“Of course he will,” Jo answered. But as they 
came into the living-room, so empty and so silent 
now, each of them looked rather strange. Though 
neither clearly realized it, one part of their married 
life was over, and another had begun. 


CHAPTER VI 


On, what a let down! Jo felt suddenly slack and 
dull; and glancing at her husband, she saw that his 
mood was like her own. Then she noticed their 
Russian visitor there, and the sight of him caused 
her a glow of annoyance, for his interference that 
day. And quickly reading this in her face, Boganoff 
got up and excused himself and went quietly out of 
the room. . 

Since his little encounter with Jo, he had been so 
puzzled and ill at ease that he found it hard to work. 
He found this American mother so queer. For here 
was her last child leaving home—and this woman 
was by no means cold. No, she felt it, as the boy 
did. Then why had she insisted on holding so 
rigidly to her course, refusing even to consider any 
other point of view? In Russia, most of the moth- 
ers he’d known had been ready at any moment to 


talk for hours about their children; and, no matter 
what plans they’d made, had been only too eager 
to hear other plans, and to discuss them half the 


night. He remembered one woman he had met in 
61 
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a lonely railroad station. He had never seen her 
before, but their train was over five hours late, and 
until it arrived they had ardently discussed together 
whether or not her son should be a veterinary sur- 
geon. Their discussion had led to the question: ‘“‘Just 
how do we differ from animals?’ And from that 
to—‘Is there a God?” . . . But Boganoff felt far 
from Russia now! For not only had this American 
mother been sharply annoyed at his offer to help; but 
even when left alone with her boy, the two had had 
no discussion at all. When he left the pair, that 
morning, Boganofi’s dismay had been so keen that, 
overcoming his scruples, he had listened for a 
while outside—but the talk had consisted of 
such queer bits as—‘‘Where are the trousers to 
your blue suit ?»—or—‘“Now, Jaspar, what possible 
use can you have for a bow and arrows, down at 
school ?” 

Moreover, at supper, there had been only the 
most carefully insignificant remarks. Why keep all 
their feelings down? Why not relieve the obvious 
strain by one good big emotional scene, which would 
have cleared the atmosphere? Perhaps it had been 
on the boy’s account; they had feared to over-excite 
him. If that were so, now that the little fellow was 
gone, his parents would wish to be alone, and go 
over it all from beginning to end. Boganoff knew 
that Bert had been ready to let his son remain at 
home. So there must have been a disagreement. 
Now they would try to clear it up, and to see what 
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Jaspar’s absence was going to mean to both of them. 
And Boganoff felt himself in the way. So he left 
them. 


But they had no talk. Both very blue, they faced 
their feelings silently, Jo knitting and Bert pretend- 
ing to read. She knew that her husband still bore 
her a grudge for having insisted that Jaspar go. 
As he sat with a book by one of the lamps, she 
caught in his strong sensitive face a feeling of rebel- 
lion now. And Jo smiled to herself. She knew 
him so well. ‘He’s feeling old age, like a hoary 
star, peep over the horizon,” she thought, “‘and 
look at him with an icy eye.” But all at once her 
inner smile died out, and Jo felt very forlorn. Pres- 
ently it occurred to her that, in proposing a trip 
abroad, her father might have been thinking of this. 
He was pretty wise about such things. Yes, if Bert 
had come along, a fine long trip abroad like that 
would have helped to bridge the gap. But no, Bert 
wouldn’t consider it. She felt a slight burst of 
resentment, then. As he sat grimly pretending to 
read, he didn’t so much as give her a glance; and 
when Jo ventured some remark, his response was 
glum and brief. As the silent evening wore on, her 
irritation against him grew; for she saw he was 
thinking of Jaspar still and allowing this dull lone- 
liness to hang like a dead weight upon him. How 
stupid, to let it start like this! 
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But then she saw him realize, and moment by 
moment fight off his depression. He looked up at 
her with a quick smile. 

“Let’s get out of this, Jo—we’re both of us blue. 
Don’t you want to come up to the dome for a 
while ?” 

“All right, Bert, I’d love to.” She had not been 
up there in weeks, but the idea rather appealed to 
her now. Bert had crossed over to her chair. Smil- 
ing still, he kissed her and said, 

“A poor forsaken lonely old pair. All that we’ve 
got left in the world is about a hundred million stars 
—many of ’em older than we are. Wait a minute, 
Pll get your things.” 

With an unwonted solicitude, he went off to fetch 
her wraps, then bundled her up, and out they went, 
and up by the winding path through the pines to 
the wooded top of the hill. They found Boganoff 
in the dome; but, still careful not to intrude, he 
went into the room adjoining, which was Bert’s 
study, and closed the door. And the Danas were 
glad to be left alone, Jo with her thoughts and Bert 
with his work. How eager he was to get back again 
to that unfailing refuge. With an almost anxious 
haste, he wrapped her snugly in a rug, as she lay 
in a reclining chair by a small low window in one 
wall, through which she could look up at the stars. 
It had once been a favorite place of hers; in the 
early part of her married life, she had stayed here 
often half the night. Smilingly her husband, then, 
had called the stars “our social set’—and after all 
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the fuss and worry of the last few hectic days, Jo 
was glad to be back with them now—so silent up 
there, and bleakly grand, when you watched them 
with the naked eye. 

She did not care for his telescope, with its tiny 
eye-piece revealing one strange speck of light, which 
seemed to have nothing to do with the skies. And 
what a weird way to look at the stars—to see each 
one as a whirling mass of gases, to be analyzed! 
Hundreds and hundreds of photographs of the spec- 
trum of light of the Milky Way—for years he had 
been taking them. Sixty-hour exposures on one 
plate, taken on many successive nights, and coming 
out a mere blank at the end, with nothing to show 
_ for all his pains. But on and on and on he had 
' gone; and from his researches, year by year, had 
risen that theory of his about the extent of the uni- 
verse. All couched in terms of chemistry and higher 
mathematics, it was a Chinese puzzle to Jo; but it 
made her proud of him, nevertheless, proud of his 
clean hard search for the facts. Though she would 
have smiled, had you told her so, unconsciously she 
looked up to this man, as most of the more intelli- 
gent of her fellow countrymen would have done, as 
a kind of a high priest in a powerful new religion 
which had arisen in the land. The facts, the facts, 
and only the facts, about everything under the sun, 
and above it! 

Abruptly a picture leaped into her mind—of Jas- 
par in a Pullman berth, being rushed off through the 
night. But she dismissed it with a smile. ‘He's 
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probably fast asleep by now.” And again she 
allowed her thoughts to be drawn up into that uni- 
verse of lights. A long familiar silence fell—deeper, 
deeper, deeper—but this time she did not mind; for 
in these last twenty years they had sat like this so 
many nights. ‘‘Late parties in our social set.” 
Watching and taking occasional notes, from time to 
time he spoke to her—suddenly, half consciously. 
“He’s a genius at forgetting that I can’t under- 
stand,’ thought Jo. She smiled to herself and let 
him talk on. Then silence again. She dozed at 
times. Usually, she had left him there, but tonight 
was different. No early breakfast with Jaspar 
tomorrow—she could sleep till noon if she liked. 
“Yes, and I think I will,” she thought. With her 
recent tension gone, Jo felt relaxed and lazy now, 
too lazy even to make the effort to go back down 
to the house to bed. So she lay there, dozing, watch- 
ing, until at last through the little window she saw 
the strange faint radiance of the False Dawn creep 
over the sky. 

She was slightly startled, then, by the sound of 
somebody stirring in Bert’s workroom next the 
dome. A few moments later, Boganoff came out; 
and, with a curious baffled glance at this American 
husband and wife, he said good-night and went down 
to the house. 


So this new stage in their lives began—and quietly, 
without any talk or emotional scene of any kind. 
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The Russian was barely noticed at first, for he was 
intent upon his work, anxious to prove his value to 
Bert. Often he did not come down to meals, but in 
this astronomer’s household the servants had long 
been used to that. Moreover, Boganoff instinc- 
tively had made friends with them from the start. 
But Jo could feel him carefully still keeping out of 
the way of Bert and herself, and she was rather 
glad of that. In another two weeks, she would go 
to New York to get ready Ann’s apartment—and 
meanwhile it was good to rest, to catch up in her 
work for the Women’s Club and various local 
charities, and sink back into the old routine. Break- 
fast about ten o'clock, then Bert to his work 
_and Jo to hers, and later sometimes they went out 
- for a tramp on frosty roads through hills in bril- 
liant autumn hues. At five they dined, and Bert 
and his helper went up to the telescope for the 
night. 

But then it rained. One morning Jo looked out 
on hillsides bleak and wet. At breakfast Bert was 
cheerful enough. A good chance to catch up in his 
notes, he said; and he spent the whole day in his 
study, while Jo wrote letters to Jaspar and Ann. 
But the rain continued all the week. Not a single 
night when the heavens were clear. And shut into 
a world of driving mist and of bleak cold dripping 
trees, despite his efforts, Jo could feel Bert’s deter- 
mined cheerfulness go. He had finished the work 
at hand, and was impatient to get back to his camera. 
He missed Jaspar now, whom he had loved to teach 
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at such times; and Ann and various friends of hers, 
who had livened up such evenings. 

But he did not sulk, he shook off his depression, 
and Jo could feel him turn to herself—vaguely real- 
izing the change and so obviously resolved to make 
a success of this new home life, that his wife was 
even amused at times. Their marriage, since the 
very start, had never been a dull affair. It had run 
smooth but swift and deep, with its moments of 
intensity. They came now, and they were merged 
with memories of all those before. But try as she 
would, Jo couldn’t keep up the tone of those glad 
early years. How funny men were. Bert felt him- 
self the younger now; and yet he showed so plainly 
that he was the one who was farther away from 
their real youth. For he showed he had forgotten 
things. Many of them were very small, so small 
that Jo had forgotten them, too; but now they kept 
rising unexpectedly up in her mind—queer absurd 
little memories of things said and done in those first 
years, things that showed the difference between a 
girl and a woman of forty. Oh, why not be sen- 
sible? She wanted just to be quiet here. Bert, poor 
boy, didn’t know what he wanted. Dull and lonely, 
he tried to be gay and intimate, and a lover once 
more. And he did it beautifully, of course—but oh, 
it was all so mature! So much so, that even he 
noticed at times, and a lost look crept into his eyes, 
as though he were asking, “What is wrong?” 

“There’s nothing wrong,” she wanted to say. 
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“There’s nothing, my dear; we’ve grown up, that’s 
all. We can never be like that again.” 

On one such evening, in a room all dim except for 
the glow from the fire, suddenly through the cur- 
tains came a path of silvery light. Jo noticed it 
first, and held her breath, and waited till he should 
see it, too. At last he did—and up jumped Bert. 

“My God, Jo—the moon!’ he cried, in the 
delighted tone of a man who has just heard some 
splendid news from his office, about his business 
affairs. He went to the window and looked out. 
“Yes, sir, clear as a bell!” he declared. “And the 
moon will be down in an hour more, and conditions 
be exactly right!’ He hurried off for his hat and 
coat. “Don’t you want to come with me?” 

“Not tonight.” 

The next moment he was out of the house— 
blissful for the rest of the night. And his wife, 
left alone, gave a strange little smile, as she remem- 
bered another night, in this very room, some twenty 
years back. The same interruption, that path of 
light—but on seeing it, Bert had turned back with 
a laugh, and had said, “Oh, damn the moon!” But 
that had happened long, long ago. She settled back 
on the sofa now, looking into the embers. The fire 
had sunk very low. Soon she rose and threw on 
a log, then quietly lit a cigarette and settled back 
again as before. With a faintly startled feeling, 
she was wondering how her husband would have 
acted, even tonight, if he’d had a young wife here? 
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A slight pang of jealousy came, but she held that 
thought before her mind and looked at it squarely 
and quietly, with occasional reflective little puffs on 
her cigarette. 

“I wonder just how old is forty?” presently she 
asked herself. ‘Down in New York, it’s often 
quite a young and giddy age. . . . Yes, but I mar- 
ried at nineteen. Four children. fountains, plan- 
ets, stars—a queer old-fashioned social set that 
you’ve been going in, my dear. Look what it has 
done to you.” Quizzically Jo looked at herself. 
She had no need of a mirror—she saw herself 
clearly, face, figure and clothes. She glanced down 
at the tip of one gray satin slipper. “Shabby,” she 
thought, “‘and so is this gown. Not a rag to your 
back but what’s old and familiar. Why not give 
your mana change? Even when he tried, poor dear, 
to make the best of the same old wife, you stood it 
for about a week, and then you fairly yawned in his 
face |” 

Jo threw away her cigarette, and decided to go 
to New York at once. “She would settle Ann’s 
apartment there and meanwhile buy herself some 
clothes, from a new fur cloak to the filmiest things 
that ever caught the masculine eye. Poor Bert. Why 
not? He craved it so. “And besides,” she told 
herself, “think how good for him it will be to miss 
me here—to feel how the loneliness doubles and 
trebles as soon as I am out of the house.” 

She announced her intention to Bert the next day; 
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and that same evening, with a gay kiss and a wave 
of her hand, she climbed into the car and started for 
town. Looking back, she saw her husband standing 
forlorn by the open door. ‘Now,’ thought Jo, 
“the’ll be the one—the only one—to turn back into 
that empty house. . . . What a beast lam!” Then 
—T don’t care—it will be good for both of us.” 


CHAPTER VII 


ONE evening two weeks later, Bert Dana and 
Boganoff were finishing an early dinner. It was 
about six o'clock. The night was clear, without a 
moon, and soon they would go up to the dome. All 
day they had been working on the mass of material 
for the book Bert hoped to write—and so it had 
been since his wife had gone. They had been work- 
ing at a pace that rather bewildered the man from 
the East. For why such speed, Boganoff asked, 
when the secrets to be learned in the measureless 
blue vault above kept stretching away to infinity and 
you could never fathom them all? Still, he always 
loved such work, and he had deeply enjoyed him- 
self; for after that dark welter of confusion and 
despair, from which he had so recently come, Bogan- 
off had been dazzled both by the equipment and the 
clean efficiency here. The mind of this keen Amer- 
ican seemed to be one with his instruments; together 
they made a great machine like a powerful search- 
light sweeping the heavens, piercing the ether for 
billions of miles. And the Russian had, as it were, 
bowed down to the brilliancy and power here. What 
a difference it had made already, both in his own 
existence and in that of his old chief. A long letter 
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from Petrograd had arrived the day before, fer- 
vently describing what that thousand: dollars had 
done; and Boganoff had read the letter to Bert, and 
had made one more attempt to express his gratitude. 
But Dana had cut him off with a smile; and although 
since then he’d been kind enough—throwing from 
time to time at the Russian a humorous friendly 
little glance, or making some genial remark—still, 
dinner had been a silent meal, and Boganoff could 
see that Bert was bored. What was wrong, the 
Russian asked. “Is it because he finds me dull?” 
But he was not dull! The talks he craved would 
sparkle with humor and anecdotes, revealing and 
ironical bits, as they had always done in Russia! 
- Boganoff was feeling homesick now. 

But the telephone bell was heard, and a little 
later a maid came in, to announce to Bert, 

“Mrs. Hubbard would like to speak to you, sir.” 

Up rose Bert with alacrity, and for some time in 
the next room Boganoff could hear him talking with 
an animation that he had not shown for days. More 
than once a chuckle of relish was heard; and when 
he returned, he was smiling still. 

“She’s a young neighbor of ours,” he explained. 
“T thought she’d gone to town for the winter—but 
it seems she hasn’t—and this week-end she has quite 
a party of friends from New York. They’re coming 
up to the dome tonight.” 

The gay party arrived about nine o’clock, in two 
big gleaming limousines—some eight or ten of them 
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in all. As they came laughing into the dome, Bogan- 
off caught the evidence of wine and cocktails and 
perfumes. Quickly some lit cigarettes, while others 
at once were delightedly inquisitive in this bleak 
queer place. Bert had turned on a light as they 
came in, and the dome looked doubly bare and grim; 
and the men, especially, seemed impressed by its 
businesslike aspect. They looked at Bert with the 
puzzled respect that Josephine’s father had shown 
before. A real scientist, this. They had heard of 
him. Really brilliant in his line. What the devil 
was he up to? 

Boganoff was asking the same question, but in 
his case the query applied to the relationship he felt 
between Bert and the gorgeous young woman who 
had brought her party here. Did Dana have many 
friends like this? And what had this young woman 
told him over the telephone? More than once he 
thought he detected the signs of some amusing secret 
in the glances they exchanged. She was no fool, 
the {Russian decided. She. showed herself surpris- 
ingly clever in drawing Beft out in just the ways that 
would interest her friends; and Bert, attracted and 
amused by the adroitness of her attack, blithely 
responded and did his best. The dome had again 
been darkened, and as they took turns at the tele- 
scope, he began to sketch the colossal details of the 
infinite panorama aboye, with its millions of heay- 
enly bodies wrapped in billowing seas of flames; he 
told of planets whose suns rose and set, not golden, 
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but scarlet or sky-blue, with floods of weird uncanny 
light; and he spoke of regions in the skies “‘where 
you've almost the Absolute Zero of cold, and it’s so 
black you couldn’t see your hand in front of you, if 
you were there.” 

When Winifred came to the telescope, she asked 
him to “point it right straight up”; and with her 
lovely figure most seductively arranged in easy pose 
in a long low chair, she kept begging the astronomer 
to take her higher, higher still. Turning the huge 
instrument, he directed her smiling gaze to more 
and more distant constellations, dim and tiny specks 
of light, merest pin pricks in the blue. 

“And after that?” she challenged him. ‘Only 


_afewmore million billion trillion other stars unseen ? 


And then an end? And is that all? And if an end, 
what is it like?’ Abruptly she looked up at him. 
‘How little you really know,” she said. ‘You don’t 
even know if space is all a mere illusion, do you? 
Just a little trick of vision—like the tricks of sound 
we make in singing songs.”’ She smiled again. “What 
a queer night life you lead—-so lonely, and so very 
still—with all your high and mighty friends so far 
away—and never speaking—not a word.”’ He met 
her smile by one of his own. 

“They haven’t even the slightest idea that I am 
looking at them,” he said. For a moment still his 
eyes held hers; and then, with a little wave of her 
hands, as though casting off some spell, Winifred 
rose from the chair. As she did so, a low rey- 
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erent voice came out of the darkness just behind 
her. 

“We know nothing. You are right. For never 
will the mind of man pierce through infinity,” it said. 
Winifred Hubbard quickly turned and faced the tall 
shadowy figure there. 

“You are a Russian, aren’t you? I think I know 
how you feel,” she said. But the next moment, with 
a laugh—‘‘What a fool you must think me for say- 
ing that! How long since you left Russia?” 

“Three months.” 

“And you’ve been through ten years of hell, 
haven’t you?” she softly asked. 

“Ten years of hell,” was the low reply. 

A sudden silence had come in the dome, and 
Boganoft was glad of the darkness now, he wanted 
to shrink back again. He had not meant to intrude 
in this talk, but what she had said about the eternal 
mystery high over their heads had surprised and 
startled him. Could it be that a woman like this 
felt that real wonder toward the skies, that interest 
in our deeper selves, which-he had so missed in the 
others here? And so he had spoken—and though 
at first abashed by the attention so abruptly turned _ 
to himself, he was quickly made to feel the warm 
sympathy of this woman and the fascination of her 
mind; for before he could realize how it was done, ... 
she had him giving them details of the sombre chaos. 
from which he had come. Thrilled by her interest, 
he was about to launch into that long absorbing talk, 
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without which no true idea could be had of the 
Russian Revolution—when, with one more expres- 
sion of interest and sympathy, Mrs. Hubbard turned 
back to Bert; and thanking him for the wonderful 
evening he had given them, she took her friends out 
of the dome. 

For a few moments nothing was said. Then a 
low chuckle came from Bert. 

“What did you think of the lady?” he asked. 

“She is wonderful!” Boganoff replied. “But”— 
he made a gesture as though to clutch his whirling 
head—“how her mind is leaping from one subject 
to another! Like a hawk it swoops about—and 
with it all of her feelings, too! Now I suppose they 
will go to her house and dance the jazz!” he added. 

“Yes,” said Bert, “I suppose they will. But you 
are mistaken, my friend, when you say that her mind 
goes leaping about. Thhat’s only on the surface. 
She came up here this evening for just one thing, 
and she never forgot it.” 

“What do you mean?” the Russian asked. 
Another chuckle from his host. 

“Did you notice that short, red-headed man who 
looked like a million dollars tonight?” 

“Yes, yes a 

“His name is Bailey Grow. And he’s worth ten 
million,’ Bert replied. “And that young woman 
has made up her mind—as she told me over the 
telephone—to seli her country house to him. So 
she came here tonight to show off you and me as 
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two of the local attractions. See? She was using 
the stars in her real estate deal—and by Golly, I 
think she’ll put it across! Now let’s get back to 
Mathematics !” 

But it was hard for Boganoff to hold his thoughts 
to the heavens that night! 


CHAPTER VIII 


A FEW days later, Jo came home, arriving late in 
the afternoon; and Bert came down to meet her 
train. She had greatly enjoyed herself in New 
York—taking in the new plays with her father and 
settling Ann’s apartment, going about to countless 
shops for furnishings of various kinds, and in her 
spare time getting clothes. Amusedly smile at her- 
self as she would, it had been pleasant, nevertheless, 
to have clever young girls in the dressmaking shops 
so obviously admire her looks. More than once 
her father had come along, to see that she did not 
count the cost; and it had been hard to hold him 
down, resist allurements and keep to things not too 
extreme and not too young. Then Ann and Geof- 
frey had arrived, and in her daughter’s radiant face 
and Ann’s delight in her new home, there had been 
a happiness that was good to look upon. So, in 
her smart fur-trimmed suit and hat this morning, 
Jo was feeling exceedingly gay. With pleasure she 
caught the effect on Bert; in high spirits they went 
to the car and were soon speeding back up into the 
hills; and as he asked for news of Ann, and Jo 
began to tell him, watching her husband’s smiling 
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eyes, she decided that if anything he looked younger 
than herself. His work had been going finely, he 
said. He had been rather bored at first, for poor 
old Boganoff wasn’t a very amusing companion. 
But then he had buried himself in his notes; in a 
few days the skies had cleared; and the heavens had 
been so lively since, there had been a big party 
every night. 

‘We've had_a little gaiety, too, right down here 
on earth,” he added. ‘‘Winifred Hubbard has been 
having quite a houseful, all this week. She wants 
us to dine with her tonight.” Jo felt a slight sur- 
prise and annoyance. 

“T didn’t know Winifred was here. I thought 
she had closed her house for the year, and hied her- 
self down to the giddy life.” 

Bert chuckled. ‘‘She’s trying to sell her house to 
Bailey Grow,” he answered. ‘“The whole affair is 
on his account. As soon as they came, she called 
me up, to ask if I would help her out.”” And smil- 
ing still, he went on to tell how Winifred had 
brought her friends up to the dome that evening. 
Jo’s little laugh was rather grim. 

“fave you seen them since?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘They were short a man, and 
I’ve dined with them the last two nights.” 

Jo shot a quick look at him. So it wasn’t just on 
her account that her husband looked so gay. Oh, 
fiddlesticks! Impatiently she repressed her annoy- 
ance and thought what a good riddance it would 
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be, if Winifred did move away. Jo forgot her dis- 
pleasure now, and was soon telling Bert in detail 
about Ann’s apartment. 


They dined with Winifred that night, in her 
warm luxurious home, about a half a mile from 
their own. Jo’s practiced eye noted at once that 
the house was in its best bib and tucker, obviously 
up for sale; and as the cocktails were brought in, 
her glance went to Bailey Grow, a short stout man 
with freckled face and thick curly reddish hair, not 
forty yet but looking older, with clear gray saga- 
cious eyes. Bailey was almost oppressively rich. 


' He could buy this house so easily. Jo did not like 


him especially, but she knew he wouldn’t be here 
much, and at least he’d be an improvement on Wini- 
fred, she told herself. The young divorcée, the 
summer before, had made a good deal of Jo’s 
daughter Helen; they had taken long rides together, 
and Winifred had filled the girl’s head with her 
ideas about modern music, and “self-expression” in 
one’s life. Jo had been rather annoyed by it all. 
She had always thought of herself as modern, ever 
since her Suffrage days; but the women with whom 
she campaigned had all been women who did things, 
while Winifred only felt things instead. Her entire 
existence seemed centered on her own sweet self 
and the pleasures she could get out of life. Still, 
she could be quite diverting at times, as in this little 
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real-estate deal. And in spite of her dislike, Jo 
watched her with interest now. 

Surely a gorgeous seductive young person, from 
her trim, gold-slippered feet to her lovely neck and 
the sheen of her hair. Winifred, from head to foot, 
always made one look at her, while seeming serenely 
unaware. ‘That sudden dazzling smile of hers; that 
sweet deep voice, a singer’s voice; those clever and 
caressing eyes, which never gave the slightest hint 
of the muddle of thoughts and emotions behind 
them. Out of that muddle, one after another, cer- 
tain desires came flashing forth, each one different, 
each one new—and Winifred seemed born again. 
She had run quite a salon, down in New York; the 
most modern of the moderns came to sing or play 
at her house. Two or three of them were here 
tonight. Jo had plenty of time to watch, for Wini- 
fred’s gown and those of the others made her own 
unnoticed. So, feeling very sober and prim, she 
listened to this little group of people in this little 
house, so warm and scented and shut in, beneath 
the vast cold mountain light. All through dinner, 
and after that, over coffee, liqueurs and cigarettes, 
they talked of New York and of Long Island, wed- 
dings, divorces, love affairs, the Prince of Wales and 
the Polo Game. But then, swinging to modern 
music, Winifred came to the fore with her views on 
the free expression of self. There was nothing 
intense or highbrow about it; with an easy good- 
humored air, she declared that it seemed absurd to 
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her, in this modern pagan age, not to live one’s life 
to the full, break up the Puritan complex, so deep 
in every one of us, and really live—then honestly 
write or sing what we lived. No more of this hypo- 
critical romance and lofty sentiment. Down with 
Wagner, Beethoven, Brahms, and up with the music 
that told the truth—about this hectic pagan world, 
with all its charms and subtleties. 

“Tet’s hear some of it,” said Bert. He had lis- 
tened and watched with a quizzical air, for most 
of this was new to him; he had seen little or noth- 
ing of Winifred Hubbard and her kind. But he 
went to the piano now and sat down to try her 
accompaniments. Winifred had a lovely voice, even 


Jo was forced to admit; and what she lacked in 


finish, she made up in richness of tone and by the 
dramatic way in which she caught and expressed the 
ideas. Clever sketching. Of most of the songs Jo 
could make simply nothing at all, but she saw how 
Bert was interested. As his expert hands flew 
over the keys, he seemed engrossed in the intrica- 
cies and the sharp surprises there. For the first 
time in her life, the realization came to Jo that 
her husband’s musical side was a world unknown 
to her. 

Song followed song. Comments and applause and 
brief discussions. Jo found herself disliking it. Oh, 
what a hectic little house! But Winifred had 
stopped singing now; and with one of those swift 
changes so characteristic of herself, she picked the 
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conversation up and carried it off to St. Moritz, 
where she had been the winter before. She had felt 
like the devil when she arrived, but in a few weeks 
what a gorgeous change! Abruptly she brought 
Jo’s husband into the conversation then, asking 
about the skiing here and the future for winter 
sports. And suddenly Jo caught the point. ‘‘She’s 
booming up our local attractions—selling her house 
to Bailey Grow.” Glancing at that gentleman, Jo 
caught him watching Winifred with an admiration 
unconcealed, but with a glint of amusement, too. 
She remembered her guess at the time of Ann’s 
wedding. Was Winifred really trying to sell only 
her house to him tonight? Well, a good riddance 
either way, for if she married Bailey she would 
never be contented here. So Jo decided to help 
her now, and invited the whole party to dine at 
her house, the following night. With this to her 
credit, she used Bert’s work as an excuse to take 
him home; and leaving the others to play bridge, 
they came out into the mountain night. 

“Let’s walk,” he suggested. 

“If you like.” 

“God, but it’s good to get out of that place.” He 
drew a deep breath of the crisp cold air, and Jo felt 
his arm on her shoulder—but at first she didn’t 
respond. 

“Are you quite sure you wanted to come away 
so early, Bert?” 

‘When you’re just home?” He gave a low laugh 
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and began to tell how he had missed her in the 
house. He went on to make fun of Winifred’s 
friends, her fevered little “pagan” world and her 
free life—‘‘about as free as the life of a chap who 
‘needs three cocktails before lunch.” Jo laughed at 
his talk, and unconsciously her step grew gay and 
-quickened; and when presently they reached their 
“house, up in her room she soon forgot all the chat- 
‘ter of that night. Like a flock of noisy little birds, 
it seemed to flutter far away, while she herself sank 
down and down into a region still and deep... . 
She came to her senses, when Bert had gone, and 
smiled at herself as she fell asleep. 


When they came to dinner the next night, Jo 
graciously welcomed them to her house, and allowed 
Winifred again to make use of Bert for her own 
ends. More brilliant talk about the stars, more 
songs with Bert’s accompaniments. And Jo sat 
smiling through it all. But she found it just a little 
hard to be so sensible all that week. For Winifred 
now took it into her capricious young head to go 
riding with Jo’s husband. She telephoned to him 
one day, and arrived on her horse soon after lunch- 
eon; and while Bert was changing his clothes, Jo 
went out for a friendly chat—indeed, a determin- 
edly friendly chat—all the more friendly when she 
saw how bewitchingly fresh and smart Winifred 
looked on her tall sleek horse. 
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““Well—what luck?” inquired Jo. 

“I haven’t sold it to him yet,” was the smiling 
answer, “but my hopes are very high. If I can just 
keep him through the week, until he really sees 
what’s here _ 

“But is this the way to keep him here—running 
off with my poor husband?” Jo demanded, friendly 
still. 

“Oh, my dear”’—in plaintive tones—“when I feel 
like a ride, as I do today, I could send my house, 
and even my man, to the devil,” Winifred replied. 
“You know, I’m getting to love it up here—I’m 
even pitying poor me because I haven’t the where- 
withal to keep up my mountain home. If I can 
only put this through and get the ready cash I need, 
I may fly back to St. Moritz. New York doesn’t 
hold me as it did. Oh, dear, I must be getting old. 
I need fresh air. I like to breathe.” 

Then Bert’s horse was brought around, and Bert 
came down in riding clothes, and the two were soon 
cantering down the road—leaving Jo to stare after 
them with a curious glint in her wide-set eyes. She ' 
knew that Bert hadn’t any idea of anything but the 
most harmless little diversion. So why not let him 
play a bit? But sharply she compressed her lips. 
It was lonely with the children gone, and it was a 
lovely afternoon, just the sort for a good long 
tramp. “What a creature of habit I’m getting to 
be.” Slowly she went around the house, examining 
the vines and shrubs. She sent for the gardener and 
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prepared for a busy afternoon. For winter would 
so soon be here. 

But Jo was far from happy that night; for when 
Bert came home, one glance at his face showed her 


what a stimulus his long ride had given him. Wini- 


fred was something new; the whole ridiculous little 


affair was a novelty to him—that was it. At dinner 
he spoke of how stupid they’d been to give up rid- 
ing, in these last years. Why not take it up again? 


“Perhaps I shall, later,” Jo replied. 
“But why not now, this fall?” he urged. 
“Oh, no,” she said. And to herself—‘‘Not in 


those old riding clothes. You’d compare me to 


her, my love, and you'd find me very tame.” 


“What did you talk about?” she asked. He 


laughed. 


‘Tt was French, this afternoon—and_psycho- 
analytical songs.” 

“Yes,” thought Jo, “they’re both musicians. What 
a soulful little bond.’ And though her husband 
soon went on to make fun of Winifred’s subtleties 
and “pagan yearnings,” Jo was all the more aware 
of how the girl intrigued him. Beneath her appar- 
ent shallowness was something vital; she was strong 
—strong in her freshness; she was young. Several 
times again that week Bert went out to ride with 
her. After a number of cloudy days, the weather 
cleared; and when he returned from his last ride, 
and came up to his room for a bath and a change, 
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Jo heard him chuckling like a boy. Uncoasciously 
she clinched her hands. Then she asked, in a quiet 
voice, 

“What are you so amused about?” 

“Winifred—and Bailey Grow.” 

“Has she sold her house at last?” 

“She isn’t trying to sell her house.” 

“She isn’t? Then what does she mean to do? 
Marry the man?” 

“Exactly. She means to have him,” Bert replied, 
“and all his money with him, too.” On his way to 
his bath, he looked in, and smiling shamelessly, 
explained, “‘She’s been using little Bertram to bring 
him to the asking point, and she has old Grow in 
such a state that she’s hoping he’ll come through 
tonight. To make doubly sure, she needs one last 
touch. She wants me to come over this evening.” 

“And are you going?” 

“I am not. Just step to the window and look at 
the stars. When the heavens are hidden, I’m willing 
enough to help any lady out, if I can. But not, by 
God, on a night like this 

And Bert went blithely to his bath. Shamelessly 
that evening he deserted his young friend and went 
back up to his telescope. Winifred telephoned 
about nine, and with difficulty concealed her annoy- 
ance from his placid wife. Then Jo paid a visit to 
her husband on the hill, and looking in she saw him 
there, so evidently engrossed in his work, without 
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a thought of anyone or anything else in his mind, 
that it felt to her as though he had soared high, high 
up into the skies. They saw nothing of Winifred’s 
party that week-end; and a few days later, they 
heard she had returned to town. 


CHAPTER IX 


NOVEMBER began quietly, and Jo was glad to 
settle down; for after all her strenuous times, it was 
good to get back to the old routine and to have a 
good long rest. And this was her idea of rest. 
After she had first cleaned up the enormous pile of 
mail on her desk, writing long letters to her chil- 
dren, paying her bills and deciding upon her autumn 
contributions to the numerous organizations in which 
she was interested, she attended to various needed 
repairs about the house, gave orders for fall work 
on the grounds, and then turned to the living-room. 
She had purchased a lovely old rug in New York, 
which changed her entire color scheme; and so, with 
piles of chintz around her, she began, with one of 
the maids who was an excellent seamstress, to make 
new curtains for the windows, fresh covers for the 
sofa and chairs. In another week, she was holding 
a committee meeting there, with the leaders of 
her women’s club, to arrange for two open meetings 
that fall, one on the Child Labor Amendment and 
the other on the World Court. So Jo “rested.” 
Meanwhile her husband was utterly absorbed in his 
work; but he was glad to take time off now and then 
for an afternoon tramp with his wife, through hills 

go 
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no longer flaunting but clad in heavenly purples and 
deep old golds. Jo loved it in the autumn here. 
There were long quiet evenings for reading now; 
she had brought quite a number of books from New 
York. : 

Gradually, too, she began to be drawn toward 
their Russian visitor. She did not notice him much 
at first, for he was still careful not to intrude; but 
behind his silent zest in work, she began to feel his 
loneliness. Though he did not speak of it again, 
she grew conscious more than once of that dark- 
ness out of which he had come. But when, growing 
curious and rather sorry for him, too, Jo began to 
question him, he evaded the Revolution and spoke 
of the Russia he had known before the War, and 
the home on the Volga, where he had been born. 
The stories he told, and the pictures he drew, of 
that life forever gone, his eager simple friendli- 
ness and his quick adaptability, all made him a 
unique addition to the quiet life of her house. In 
New York she had persuaded her father to triple 
his gift to Boganoff’s old chief, and she was plan- 
ning how to raise the rest of the fund in the next 
few months. He was devoted to her now, and she 
began to be aware that this big simple foreigner, 
with his apparently guileless eyes, was gaining an 
insight into her life such as few had had before. 

One evening, when Bert had gone up to the dome, 
where he wished to work alone that night, Boganoft 
lit a cigarette and settled down for a talk with Jo. 
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He was no longer homesick now. He began, in 
rather a diffident tone, to speak about her husband. 

“T do not understand him,” he said, ‘“‘and often 
I have asked myself—Are all American men like 
that, interested only to work, and then to have a 
little fun? He is so brilliant in his work—yet I 
feel no wider wonder there.” 

“In Russia you wonder, I suppose,’ 
she sat knitting. 

“Yes,” he answered simply. ‘We feel the vast- 
ness of the skies. The stars have influenced au fond 
our whole feelings about life. And this has been so 
since the race began. I look back into the past, and 
very dim and far behind I see many billions of 
shadowy men, some almost like their brother beasts. 
And yet they were not like the beasts—they had 
grown different, they were men. And the something 
different which they had made them look up into 
the skies. And the stars looked down and made 
them ask, ‘What are we? Where did we come 
from, and where shall we go when we die?” And 
those first men, so near to-beasts, peopled the skies 
with demon gods; they dared not look, they bowed 
their heads. But at last a few courageous ones 
looked up—and to them the stars replied, ‘Be not 
afraid. Look quietly, and see us as we really are.’ 
So the brave ones grew in numbers, and at last the 
stars began to reveal the fundamental secrets on 
which all modern science builds. But still they have 
only begun to reveal, and they say to us now a dif- 


’ said Jo, as 
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ferent thing. It is no longer, ‘Be not afraid.’ It is, 
‘Be humble. Be not fools, who think yourselves 
already gods. Watch us still with eyes like those 
of little children. Say to yourselves—‘We do not 
know. We have only begun to know.’ . . . And 
in Russia we obey them. While we look, we wonder 
still.” 

There was a little silence, and then Jo said, with 
a curious smile, 

“We Americans don’t wonder much. We're too 
busy, I’m afraid.” 

“But here in New England, I have been told, the 
people are very religious,” he said. Jo smiled again. 

“But the ones who go to church the most are the 


ones who wonder least,” she replied. ‘“They’re still 


so sure of that Heaven of theirs. But some of us 
are not so sure.” 

“You have left your church behind?” 

““No—we just don’t go,” she said; and she added, 
with rather a strained little laugh—‘‘We’re always 
looking for facts, you see—and the facts about 
Heaven seem rather beyond us.” 

“Then what do you teach to your children?” 

“Not much. I don’t want any child of mine to 
have the experience I went through.” And Jo’s 
face darkened as she spoke. For her mother had 
made her so sure of God. Her thoughts ran back 
to the view she had had of the stars, as a child— 
mere flowers of light on a field of blue; no depth or 
perspective. Heaven was there. Each night she 
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had hurried through her prayers and popped into 
bed and snuggled down, and had waited for a kiss 
from her mother. And that kiss, so nice and real, 
had become, as it were, the heart and center of her 
whole religious faith. And so that awful time had 
come. . . . Jo looked up and met the Russian’s 
friendly sympathetic eyes. 

““What was the experience?” he asked. She hesi- 
tated; then she said, 

“When I was a little girl, my mother told me 
about God. And she told me about the heavens, too. 
They were like a great beautiful field, she said, and 
she used to repeat from Longfellow’s poem— 
‘Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of 
heaven—Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me- 
nots of the angels.’ . . . I came to think of them 
like that, and I put them all in that part of my life 
which had to do with fairies. . . . But then, while 
I was still quite small, my mother died; and sud- 
denly, in one awful night, those heavens seemed to 
open up; I was made to face the facts up there. I 
tried to shut them out at“first, to snuggle deep into 
my bed and be sensible and try to get warm. But 
the strange icy loneliness drove me into such a state 
of panic that I jumped out of bed, and going to 
the window I looked for the place where my mother 
had gone. Meadows? Yes, but upside down! 
There was no place for my mother up there. She 
couldn’t cling to that vault of blue, as a fly to the 
ceiling of a room! No, she must be on top of it! 
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Then with terror I saw that there was no top; that 
there wasn’t any ceiling at all, but only emptiness up 
there; that all those thousands and thousands of 
stars were not like flowers in a field but more like 
birds in empty air! And as I stared, they shrank 
away. Quickly up and off they flew—with deep 
dark places in between—and in those awful dis- 
tances, Heaven vanished from my view. For it was 
not close above at all, it reached up and up for 
millions of miles! To what? More emptiness! 
Where had she gone? I rushed back into bed! 
Deep snuggling down! An icy chill and chattering 
teeth! It was an awful secret night!”’ 

As the woman of forty remembered it now, 
‘unconsciously she shivered a bit. The Russian had 
been watching intently, for while talking Jo had 
revealed herself as vibrant and high strung. “She 
is not cold,” Boganoff thought. ‘‘All this is simply 
kept inside. She keeps it down so deep, perhaps, 
that even she herself is blind to her real feelings 
toward her life.” 

“Did no one help you then?” he asked. 

“Yes—they helped me run away.’”’ Once more 
Jo hesitated now, rather startled at herself for the 
little confession she had made. But feeling again 
the attraction she had for this big simple foreigner, 
who for all his apparent simplicity was so adroit in 
drawing her out, she smiled at herself and asked, 
“Why not ?”—and went on to try to give him some 
real picture of her life. She told of the illness which 
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followed that night, of a trip down south to other 
scenes, and of a young aunt who was always plan- 
ning little surprises, things to do, to take her 
thoughts away from her grief. ‘Then I came home 
to my father,” she said. ‘And I was an only child, 
you see.” She spoke of his desperate loneliness and 
her consciousness of that, and so the slow beginning 
of the strongest, warmest, deepest instinct of her 
life. ‘How I did mother poor Dad,” said Jo. 

“Yes,” said the Russian in a low tone, “you must 
have been an intense little mother—for behind your 
motherhood was the terrible wonder of that night.” 
And to himself he added, “It must have affected 
her whole life.’ But she smiled at him as she 
replied. 

“I didn’t feel it then,” she said. “I was just a 
busy, clumsy, self-important little girl.”’ 

‘And in that busy-ness, of course, the skies soon 
closed for you again.” 

“Exactly. Like a young ostrich, I buried my head 
—in doing things. And it was the same with my 
father—he buried his trouble in Wall Street,” said 
Jo, “and grew immensely rich down there. In the 
meantime, I had gone away to school, and I meant 
to go to college. [ was still pretty intense and high 
strung. I had a good mind and a will of my own, 
and a very decided sense of my fascinations, too; 
and with the inexhaustible wealth of my adoring 
father always at my beck and call, there seemed to 
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me nothing I couldn’t do. So the years flew by, 
until I was eighteen. And then I met my husband.” 

Once more she stopped abruptly—and the quiet 
voice of the Russian was heard: 

“And when you married, I suppose, you began 
to look up at the stars again.” 

“Yes,” said Jo. And the memories came of how : 
the heavens had opened once more. No icy lonely 
searching now, but revelations, glorious dreams. A 
night with Bert in Cambridge, when they came out 
from a college “prom” to have a look at what he 
called “the grand and gorgeous promenade”—the 
panorama of the skies. Mathematics? Not that 
night! The Glory of the Universe! In the weeks and 
months of their swift affair, her lover had swept 
her up and up, and they had walked among the stars. 
Then down they had swooped again to earth, but 
only to find music here; for at the piano this young 
man could open up a universe as warm as the other 
had been cold. And Bert was a wonderful dancer, 
too, he had led cotillions in those days. In brief, a 
sheer old-fashioned romance. In a year they had 
married and come up here; and their love had flamed 
and utterly changed Jo’s whole outlook upon life. 
She had felt the majestic presence still of that grand 
and gorgeous promenade. Nights alone at her win- 
dow, watching the dawn creep over the sky; other 
nights alone with him out under stars which seemed 
at times fairly to dance with happiness. . . . Silent 
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for a moment now, as these memories flashed 
through her mind, there came into Jo Dana’s wide- 
set eyes a gleaming light which was not lost on the 
observant Russian. But catching his lock, she 
frowned a bit, as though annoyed. She did not care 
to have him probe into that intimate part of her 
life. And so she went on quietly. 

“The stars were our background, in those first 
years; for the closer I drew to my husband, the more 
the heavens opened up. Often I went with him to 
the dome—for we were living here by then—and I 
wanted to know about his work. But I couldn’t for 
the life of me understand his charts and maps, and 
I soon ceased to bother my head about my limita- 
tions. For the children came,” she said, with a 
smile, ‘and measles, mumps and earaches. So I 
had little time for the telescope—and I took the 
stars for granted now—almost as I had before.” 

“Yes,” the Russian answered, ‘‘so many of us 
live like that.” Quite clearly he saw how her 
sense of the bleak prodigious-challenge up there had 
been dulled and was sleeping as before; and he won- 
dered if it would ever again be stirred to sudden 
consciousness by some catastrophe here below? Then 
he went on to question her about her crowded busy 
life, seeking for more revealing bits that would help 
him understand this American woman’s inner exist- 
ence and her growth to maturity. But she told only 
of outward things—of her children and their educa- 
tion, plans for them, two trips abroad and one out 
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to the Western Coast, and of her many and varied 
activities outside her home. She tried to give him 
some idea of what the Suffrage Movement had 
meant to the women who fought that long cam- 
paign—and then she went on to speak of the War, 
and her activities for the Red Cross. 

“That war work,” she continued, ‘‘seemed so 
much more significant than the Suffrage Movement, 
then—but as I look back on them, the Suffrage work 
means more to me now. Yet both of them were 
alike in one thing—for both in Suffrage and in the 
War, we had such grand big hopes and dreams of 
what we would do—when we won the War, when 
we got the Vote. And we've won the War, and 
we've got the Vote—but our dreams are vanishing 
into the air. Over half the women I know are no 
more interested than the men, either in politics at 
home or in what happens over seas. It has all been 
a pretty grim let-down and anticlimax. Not that 
we’re weeping bitter tears—most of us keep rush- 
ing about as though frantic for something diverting 
to do. But those of us too old for jazz keep feel- 
ing rather lost at times. My case is rather typical. 
Already my children are nearly grown—soon they 
will be gone for good, and Ill be left with nothing 
to do at home, so I must find it outside. But so 
far, I can’t find a thing that really grips me hard,” 
she said. 

“Travel,” the Russian interposed. Jo looked 
quickly up from her knitting. 
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“Yes,” she answered ruefully, “I suppose I'll 
come to that.” Boganoff was amused at her tone. 

“But why not come to it?” he cried. “Why be 
working all the time? Why not stop and see what 
many different kinds of lives and feelings, thoughts 
and jobs, are in the world? You do not know yet 
what is here. You have been too busy always. 
From the little you have told me a 

She laughed. ‘The little? I thought I had told 
you the whole story of my life!” 

“You have told me nearly nothing,” he said. And 
Boganoff smiled back in a curious way at the comely 
dark face of his hostess. In her wide-set frank blue 
eyes he could see that she was quite sincere in this 
astonishing statement she’d made; and it made him 
even more curious and interested than before. He 
had never met a woman like this—doing, doing, all 
her life—with that other hidden life always kept so 
deep inside. While she told her story, he’d felt how 
much she left unsaid. How much did she even say 
to herself, he wondered, as unconsciously he lit 
another cigarette. How much did she really know 
of herself, this woman who repressed so much? For 
he was so sure that it was there—a vibrant deep 
existence of loves and fears and jealousies. He 
wished that something would occur to force her to 
reveal it all. “How beautiful she is!” he thought. 
“Tf only I could see her alive!” Just for a moment 
he looked at Jo in a way that had nothing to do 
with New England; and conscious of this, she col- 
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ored a bit, and instantly he noticed that; he saw 
the new life leap into her eyes. But the next 
instant down it went, and with mock gravity she 
asked, 

“Then I wonder what you’d consider a really 
confidential talk?” Boganoff drew on his cigarette. 

“In Russia I once met a girl on a train. Only 
two or three hours we were there—and quite strang- 
ers to each other—never had I seen her before. 
Yet she told me more about herself, a hundred 
times, than you have told.” Jo laughed again. 

“Tn Russia, are such intimate talks common on 
your trains?” she asked. 

“Always—all the time,” he replied. She looked 
at him with sympathy. 

‘FIow disappointed you will be on our American 
trains,’ she said. 

“Yes” he answered grimly, with a whimsical 
look, “I know. From New York I began to come 
here on a train, but after an hour I jumped down. 
I would rather walk than ride like that. When I 
walk, I can be quite contented alone, but not in such 
a crowd as that. There everyone sat and either 
remembered something he had already done, or else 
he was planning what to do next. In Russia—no. 
We don’t care what we do—not half so much as 
what we are and where we belong in the universe. 
We look on life with Eastern eyes. You say that 
now you have nothing to do—although you have not 
yet begun to learn your place among the stars,”’ he 
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continued, smiling. ‘And not even on this one small 
ball, this planet Earth, have you begun to know the 
many hundred million people who are living here. 
Yet you are free; you are not poor, and money 
means nothing in your plans; you can travel where 
you please. And you are such a woman, too, who 
can attract quite easily anybody to tell you anything 
about himself which you may ever care to know. 
Talks as intimate as you like are waiting for you 
by thousands in every country in the world!” 
Greatly diverted, she laughed at that. “And yet 
you only laugh!” he said. 

“Oh, no—I’m quite excited now! With all those 
intimate talks ahead, I’m in quite a hurry to pack 
my trunk!” 

“Yes, yes in a hurry—always a hurry,” grumbled 
Boganoff with delight. ‘And with this American 
speed of yours you will so hurry every talk ¥ 

“I certainly shall,” she interrupted, “if they’re 
like some I have read in novels coming from England 
of late!” 

“Don’t go to England!” he implored. “They 
will tell you even less than you know! Go to the 
East—go far from home!” 

“Wouldn’t Persia do?’ she asked him. “My 
father wants me to go with him there—and to your 
Russian Caucasus, too.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Boganoff eagerly. “When?” 

“In January,” she replied. 
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‘And your husband?” 

“Oh, he’ll never go.” 

“Fxcellent!” the Russian exclaimed. ‘Even 
your father is one too much, but he will be busy 
there, no doubt, looking at the oil fields.” 

“Yes, he’s going for oil,” she replied. “So I'll 
be quite free for intimate talks with each and every 
mountaineer.” 

“They will tell you nothing,” Boganoff said. 
“They are handsome, stupid and picturesque. They 
make love to a woman in such a way that, when 
they are through with her, she knows less about 
the universe even than she did before. But at least 
you will see such mountains as make the Alps appear 
like hills—and when you have seen them you will 
go down into Azerbaijan—and there in those moun- 
tains you will talk with the descendants of Cyrus 
the Great. You must of course learn Persian ia 

“Oh-h!”? 

“Yes—you must,” he insisted. ‘For this is 
exactly what I mean by travel for you. In Azer- 
baijia you must talk with many simple villagers— 
for they will give you a feeling you have never had 
before. Here in your home you are head of it all, 
and you manage the whole community, too; the 
women all follow what you say. But the Azerbaijan 
villagers? No. They are poor, but always they 
feel themselves direct descendants of Cyrus the 
Great—and when I was there they all looked down 
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on me, a Russian nobleman, as I look down on an 
English lord. And I look down on an English lord 
as much as he looks down on you.” 

Jo threw back her head in a laugh of delight. 
“What a worm I’m going to feel!” she cried. 

“Yes, yes—and it will be good for you—splen- 
did!” Boganoff was chuckling now. He had been 
so uneasy with this American woman at first, but 
he felt close to her tonight. He had not had a talk 
like this since he left his native soil—and he felt 
that they had just begun. So, when she begged him 
to tell her all about his Persian trip, he launched 
into a long account, all filled with intimate anecdotes. 
But he had not gone very far in this—in fact, he 
had talked but an hour or so—when the startled 
voice of Jo’s husband was heard, and they saw him 
standing by the door. ) 

“Hello,” said Bert. ‘Do you realize it’s pretty 
nearly one o’clock ?” 

As Jo looked up, the expression of puzzled sur- 
prise that she saw on his face struck her as comic. 
So plainly she could feel hifh ask, ‘“What, in God's 
name, do you find so amusing in poor old Bogan. 
off?’ She smiled back at him and said, 

“We've been having a little Russian talk.” 

“Beginning when I left you here at six o’clock?” 
inquired Bert, with humorous incredulity. 

“Exactly.” And Jo thought she caught a faint 
glimmer of jealousy in his eyes. Pleased by this, 
she asked him if he did not want his supper. Bert 
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emphatically did—and soon they were all three at 
table, where the maid as usual had left a cold sup- 
per for the two men. Jo went into the kitchen, 
where their soup was keeping hot on the range; 
and when she brought it in to them, she noted with 
amusement their slightly strained relations. For 
her husband, though hungry, was still rather grim; 
and Boganoff, in Bert’s presence, had shrunk back 
into his shell. Keenly self-conscious in spirit but 
utterly oblivious to all outward appearances, the big 
Russian was abstractedly gobbling his food like a 
boy. What a strange combination of man and 
child, philosopher and simpleton! Her motherly 
instinct stirred a bit and she tried to ease the awk- 
wardness. But Bert was unresponsive. Already his 
thoughts were back in the dome, on some enthralling 
problem. He had come down for nourishment and 
he wanted nothing more. Already that slight shock 
of surprise had dropped completely from his mind. 
So he finished soon his supper and started back up 
to the hill; and with him went their Russian friend; 
while Jo, before going to her room, stepped out on 
the terrace for a while. 

The air was cool and still out there. With a 
mingling of amusement, surprise and curiosity, she 
thought of the long talk that night. It seemed as 
though she could still feel the Russian’s clear explor- 
ing eyes. “I told him more about myself than I 
ever dreamed I’d tell to any soul alive,” she thought. 
Why had she done it? And why had so many old 
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memories, desires and dreams, come tingling up 
inside of her? It was the old adventuring exploring 
instinct in us all. “But how much more exploring 
he has done than I,” thought Jo. “Though I’ve 
probably travelled ten miles to his one, he made me 
feel like a middle-aged, narrow, little stay-at-home. 
. . . Shall I really take that trip with Dad?” Once 
again it tempted her—but as she tried to picture it, 
the journey appeared rather tame. “No,” she 
decided, “if we go, we'll have to take Boganoff along 
as an interpreter and guide—into the soul of the 
universe.” 

Her glance was caught by a shooting star; and 
looking up into the blue, abruptly she recalled those 
words—“We feel the vastness of the skies.” And 
Jo Dana frowned a bit, as she remembered once 
again that awful night of long ago. What had the 
' Russian brought into their home? Was he a mystic? 
No, thought Jo, he had no use for superstitions. 
But in the biggest simplest way he was religious— 
that was it. The old religious instinct, so deep 
planted in the Slavs, persisting in the scientist— 
deepened, in his case perhaps, because of that great 
valley of darkness through which he had so recently 
come. All this was new and strange to Jo. ‘Here 
I have lived in my safe little house, looking com- 
fortably up at the stars,” she thought. “But here 
is a man who felt just as safe—until, without a sign 
of warning, war and revolution came; and the very 
heavens grew dark to his eyes, as the entire struc- 
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ture of his life came crashing down.” Jo shivered 
a bit, and asked herself, ‘“How would it feel to be 
like that?” But then, with a comfortable little 
yawn, she turned and went back into her house. 


CHAPTER X 


ONLY a short time after this, from one of her 
children there came to Jo one day a little call for 
help. It did not come from Jaspar himself; for 
although his mother had guessed that he was home- 
sick down at school, he had never mentioned it in 
his weekly letters. But toward the middle of the 
month, his brother Warren wrote to her: 

“Jaspar is in the Infirmary. He climbed out of 
his window the other night and tried to slide down 
the steep roof of his dorm to the window of a 
friend of his—but he got going too fast to stop— 
and landed in a pile of snow—in a sweater, pants 
and bed slippers. By the time he got back into the 
house the poor kid’s feet were pretty cold. So now 
he has a cold on his chest.- They have put him on 
probation and he is feeling awful blue. So I guess 
it might be a good idea if you came down for a day 
or so.” 

Jo was not alarmed by this news, for Jaspar had 
always been pretty strong; yet feeling the old deli- 
cious tug of her children upon her once again, she 
decided to go the next afternoon. But that same 
day at luncheon she received this telegram from 
school : 
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“Jaspar has pneumonia. Advise your coming 
down at once.” 

She read it with a little frown and quick com- 
pression of her lips. 

“What is it?” Bert demanded. His wife looked 
slowly up at him. 

“Jaspar has pneumonia.” 

“The devil he has!” As though from the sudden 
thrust of a knife, a little glint of something wild 
leaped into her husband’s eyes, but the next instant 
it was gone. ‘Oh, I guess that won’t amount to 
much.” 

“No,” said Jo, “of course not. Still, I think I’d 

better go.” 
_ She was abruptly silent, and to Boganoff watch- 
ing, then, it seemed the next moment as though he 
could feel her gather herself, throw back that sud- 
den rush of fear and sharply ask, ‘‘What’s to be 
done?” Sternly she scanned the trouble ahead, and 
then, in a flat dry voice, she said, 

“Bert, please go to the garage and tell Anson” — 
the chauffeur—“to be ready to start in half an hour. 
It’s only a hundred and twenty miles and there isn’t 
a train until tonight. Tell him I'll take the Cadil- 
lac. Anny’’—to the waitress—‘‘go up and tell Jane 
to pack my bag—the large one—and she'll have to 
be quick—and have her put in Jaspar’s flannel 
pyjamas.” 

As she finished speaking, she rose; and while Bert 
and the maid hurried off, Jo went herself to the 
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telephone closet. Boganoff distractedly followed 
behind, and soon he heard her breaking through all 
obstacles on the line with—‘This is a case of ill- 
ness, please, I haven’t any time to waste!” In a 
very few minutes she was talking to her father in 
New York. 

“No,” the Russian heard her say, ‘“‘a New York 
specialist won’t do. He wouldn’t get there till 
tomorrow. What I want of you is this. Find out 
at once the best available man in Boston for the 
lungs. Then telephone and have him go to Exeter 
this afternoon—with a good nurse. I'll meet him 
there at six o’clock.” 

Poor Boganoff was by now wretchedly moving 
about in the hall. He had been very fond of Jas- 
par! . . . Bert came back from the garage and 
snapped at him, 

““Where’s my wife?” 

Jo came out of the closet just then, with a clear 
strong light in her eyes. Her husband smiled. 

“Look here, Jo,” he began, “I still think this is 
only a false alarm, but I guess I’d like to go along. 
Haven’t seen the kid in quite some time and Ls 

“No,” Jo interrupted, “it might frighten him. 
One is enough.” 

And she went upstairs. All this had happened 
at such a speed, that Boganoff’s mind was still in a 
daze when Jo came down again, ready to start. The 
car hummed softly at the door. Grasping her hand, 
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the Russian tried to speak some word of comfort. 
She cut him off with a swift smile. 

“Oh, it’s going to be all right,’ she said. She 
kissed her husband. ‘‘Good-bye, dear.’’ And with 
a humorous glance at his face—‘I doubt if there’s 
any real danger down there. I'll probably be back 
this week. Jane—did you put in my check book? 

. . Thank you.” 

Out she went and into the car, and the next 
moment she was off and away to fight for Jaspar’s 
life—leaving Boganoff staring blankly after her. 
He was thrilled. 


When he came back into the house, he found Bert 
restlessly moving about, with a look of angry 
bewilderment. 

“Well, let’s get to work,” he said. The Rus- 
sian turned a slow questioning look upon Jaspar’s 
father. Could a man work, at a time like this? But 
he followed him up the hill; and in the small study 
there, he soon began to realize the struggle that was 
going on—for he saw that this keen American des- 
perately loved his son and was badly frightened 
now. Angrily from time to time Bert muttered 
things against his wife for having kept him from 
going along. 

“There isn’t a thing you can do!” he broke out. 
“That’s the hell of a situation like this!” 
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Nothing, except to think of death—and that he 
fiercely refused to do. Irritable, lost, bewildered, 
grimly he fought to get hold of himself, and he 
turned to his old refuge, work. He could not hold 
his mind to it, at first; but rigid and silent, he kept 
on, fighting all the terrors down, and snapping out 
from time to time directions to his helper. Bogan- 
off tried his best to help, but more than once he 
turned again that dumbly questioning look on his 
chief. Would not this American allow himself to 
wonder now? No, he would not. Grimly he stuck 
to mathematics, all that day and into the night. 


And meanwhile Jo was down at school. When 
she arrived at Exeter, she found her small son 
pretty sick; and as she came into the room, the flash 
of joy in Jaspar’s face revealed such depths of 
homesickness that his mother lost no time in taking 
him into her arms. 

“Oh, Jaspar. What a foolish lad.” 

“It’s this ocean dampness, Mother. The climate 
isn’t healthy here.” 

“No, I don’t suppose it is,—especially,” his 
mother said, “when you fall off a roof in bed slip- 
pers and wander around in drifts of snow.” 

He clutched her arm and whispered, 

“I heard them call it pneumonia! D’you think 
there’s any chance I’ll die?” 

“Not the slightest in the world! You ought to 
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be ashamed of yourself!” And the next moment, 
she managed to laugh. ‘‘What a perfectly ridicu- 
lous boy!” . 

He reddened, looked sheepish, and promptly 

forgot a number of very solemn and gloomy ques- 
tions he had meant to ask. Greatly relieved, he lay 
back in bed and grew rather interested now in this 
queer rough feeling in his chest, and even in the 
little stabs of pain which came from time to time. 
Then he grew very tired, and holding the hand of 
his mother, he soon fell asleep—while Jo anx- 
iously waited, waited there, and cursed that Boston 
specialist for not having come on time. 
_ The school physician was reassuring, but how 
- much did he know, she asked. When the specialist 
did arrive, however, after examining the boy, he so 
strongly supported what the local man had said, 
that Jo’s relief was swift and deep. Only one lung 
was affected so far, and the boy had a splendid 
heart. ‘He has a pulse like a young bull’s. All 
that he needs is proper care, and he’ll get it right 
here,”’ the doctor said. The school physician was 
excellent. He had known him well for years. 

Jo spent the night by Jaspar’s bed. Suddenly she 
remembered Bert and telephoned him the good 
news. Then she thought of Boganoff, and smiled. 

“Now if I were a Russian, I suppose, instead of 
making sure of the doctor, I would have spent this 
entire day in thinking of poor little Jaspar’s place in 
the universe, in case he died. I would-have indulged 
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in a perfect storm of emotions,” Jo told herself. 
And she did not think to ask why it was, as she 
sat by Jaspar’s bed, that she felt so exhausted 
now. 

The boy did very well, in the next few days, and 
was soon sitting up in bed. Bert, meanwhile, had 
sent him a balsam pillow; and sniffing its piney frag- 
rance, he began to ask for news from home—about 
his dog, the men on the place, his father and Bogan- 
off. In the following week, he grew better so fast 
that he was able to come with his brother for 
Thanksgiving dinner at the small inn. After that, 
Jo stayed for a day or two more, sewing fresh cur- 
tains for his room and adding various touches there, 
and talking of plans for Christmas. He was to 
bring home a friend if he liked; the other children 
would do the same, and the house would be full’to 
bursting. What a glorious time they would have! 
But in spite of his anticipation and his very obvious 
attempts to be cheerful about it all, as the time drew 
near for his mother to leaye, there came into his 
face a look which said, “‘All that is weeks and weeks 
ahead. You're leaving me—you’re feeling fine. It’s 
easy for you—you’re going home.” And she had 
a foolish consciousness of guilt, and a dangerous 
tenderness came. But she shook it off and sensibly 
insisted on the cheerful tone right up to the time 
when her two boys came down to the train to see 
her off. 


“Well, well,” said Jaspar, forcing a smile, “only 
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twenty-two days and we'll be home.” She kissed 
him. 

“Won't it be wonderful, dear?” 

“Oh, he’ll be all right, Mother,” said his big 
brother, throwing an arm around his wiry tough 
little shoulders. 

‘Who said I wouldn’t ?” Jaspar snapped. 

“Now hurry, boys—the train is starting.” 

“Good-bye, Mother.” 

And they were gone. 


CHAPTER XI 


THERE had been snow at Exeter, but the weather 
cleared that afternoon; and as the antiquated little 
train puffed and turned on its devious way up into 
the sparkling hills, Jo caught glimpses far ahead of 
the sunset and the afterglow on the snowy mountain 
tops. Then, in the steel blue of the heavens, one 
by one the stars appeared, faint at first but soon 
becoming brilliantly clear in the wintry sky. She 
spied familiar constellations. At a small station 
she got off for a short brisk walk. All about was 
clean white snow. Yes, the real breath of winter 
now, with Christmas less than a month away. She 
had done most of her holiday shopping, but there 
were a few gifts still to be decided upon. She 
thought of them—and then of Bert. For down a 
snow-packed mountain road came an old-fashioned 
sleigh, and it made her recall a night like this, when 
she had been down to see Warren at school; and 
on her return, her husband had met her in a cutter. 
She hoped he would again tonight. 

But as the train came into her station, she sud- 
denly spied Boganoff there; and that glimpse of the 
Russian’s gaunt quiet face, by the strong yellow light 
of a station lamp, gave Jo a little start of surprise, 
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mingled with her slight chagrin, for his expression 
seemed to her a bit anxious and unnatural. And 
though, as he caught sight of her, his face lit up 
in a quick smile, Jo could see that he was still not 
quite easy in his mind. 

“Is everything all right at home?” 

“Oh, everything is splendid there!” he assured 
her, beaming; and while he wrapped her in furs in 
the cutter, Boganoff went on at once to say that he 
had begged her husband to let him come to meet her 
tonight—for the snow made him think of his old 
Russian home. Then taking the reins, and calling 
gaily to the horse a torrent of Russian endearments, 
he soon had the cutter flying back along the silent 
‘country road, through the wierd white beauty of 
the night. Dismissing her slight disappointment as 
childish, Jo leaned back in her warm thick furs and 
prepared herself to enjoy the ride. In answer to 
her questions, he spoke of troika rides at home, and 
he told how his grandmother as a child had made 
long trips with her wealthy parents, by day and by 
night, in a great covered sleigh with sleeping berths, 
drawn by sixteen horses and with a guard of sixty 
Cossacks—nearly a hundred years ago. Then the 
family fortune had crumbled away, and he himself 
had been brought up quite simply, on a small estate. 
He told of his winter sports as a boy. Jo was 
greatly interested. She asked if he’d ever skiid at 
home, and was sorry to hear that he had not. 

“You must learn it while you’re here,” she said, 
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“for its really such a wonderful sport, and my hus- 
band loves it so. Did he go out this afternoon?” 

“Yes—he went out.” 

‘Alone, of course.” 

“‘No—he went with a friend.” 

“Oh. Who—I wonder?” 

“That lady who was here before.” 

And then as the cutter flew along, Jo stiffened 
quickly back in her seat. Mechanically she 
remarked, 

“Young Mrs. Hubbard, I suppose. I didn’t 
know that she was here. She went down to New 
York some time ago.” 

“Yes?” said the Russian. ‘‘Well, she is back.” 
Glancing at his face, Jo saw a carefully indifferent 
smile. ‘She is splendidly nice to look at,” he said, 
“and she is amusing, too. So many desires—for so 
many lives—and each so different from the last, that 
her soul should be dizzy all the time.” 

“You have talked with her, then.” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, “‘we went over to her 
house last night.” 

“It was snowing, I suppose,” said Jo, still in that 
mechanical tone. 

““Yes—and we could do no work—for he is pho- 
tographing now.” 

Then, as Boganoff turned from that to ask her 
about Jaspar, Jo could feel him filling in and giving 
her time to get hold of herself—as though he knew 
just how she felt. And she did not like his explor- 
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ing now; she found it distinctly annoying to feel him 
still the keen observer. But he was so obviously 
friendly and kind in his attitude, that Jo’s annoy- 
ance could not last. She saved that feeling for her 
husband. When they reached home a little later, 
Bert was there to welcome her. He had come in 
some time before but had not bothered to change 
his clothes; nor did he trouble to conceal the glow 
of health and deep delight he had taken from his 
favorite sport. After learning that Jaspar was all 
right, he spoke of his hike that afternoon with Wini- 
fred, who had just come back and was surprisingly 
clever on her skiis, for a novice, he said. 

“Flow long does she mean to stay?” asked Jo. 

“Till Christmas.” 

“Oh. Has she brought any friends?” 

“No, this time she came alone. Bailey Grow 
has asked her to marry him, and she has come up 
to think it over.” 

“That’s rather a pose, it seems to me. She’s sure 
to take him,” Jo remarked. 

“Oh, I don’t know ae 

His wife looked at him sharply. 

“fas Winifred talked it all over with you?” 

“No, she’s saving it all for you, my love,” Bert 
answered, with a little smile. ‘Now tell me more 
about Jaspar.”’ 

And while they had their dinner, Jo began to tell 
of her trip. She spoke in rather a hostile tone, as 
though asking—‘‘What do you really care about 
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Jaspar?”’ But ignoring this, her husband went on 
questioning her. Then he spoke about his work. 
Now that the skies had cleared again, he was impa- 
tient to get back to his camera and spectroscope. 
As soon as dinner was over, he put on his heavy 
fur coat and asked, 

“Don’t you want to come up for a while?” 

“No, I’m pretty tired tonight,” said his wife. 
When he kissed her, she did not respond. “How 
stupid of me,” she thought, the next minute. But 
Bert was already out of the house. She sat talking 
with Boganoff a while; and when he had followed 
Bert to the dome, she still sat staring into the fire. 
“What’s the matter with me?” asked Jo. “To let 
my whole home-coming be spoiled by such a little 
thing as this!” The matter was that for twenty 
years she had lived here with her husband and chil- 
dren, summer and winter, possessing them and being 
possessed—and now the children had gone away, 
and she wanted Bert all to herself. A clear sharp 
consciousness of this suddenly came upon her tonight, 
but she shook it off impatiently. “Oh, rubbish,” 
she thought, “I’m not such a fool.” She was not a 
woman wrapped up in her home. Look at all those 
activities outside! And moreover, she liked out- 
siders here—she had really enjoyed those Russian 
talks. But the thought of Boganoff now brought 
another little burst of annoyance. She did not like 
his knowing about Bert and Winifred today—‘‘and 
coming to meet me, comfort me!” As she sat there, 
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small and still, her dark strong face with the wide- 
set eyes, which could be so beautiful, was set in an 
expression which made it rather ominous. 

But presently relaxing, Josephine went up to her 
room; and as she began unpacking her bag, it 
reminded her of Jaspar and of Warren down at 
school. Then she noticed the large pile of letters 
_ waiting on her desk; and a sense of the true propor- 
tions of her life began to come back. 

“I don’t propose to bother my head about her, 
one way or the other,” thought Jo. 


But Winifred came over to see her, the next 
afternoon. 

“Well, my dear,” she confided at once, ‘Bailey 
has asked me to marry him, and I want time to 
think it out, so I’ve come up here to be alone.” 

“Then why not stay alone?” thought Jo. But 
she managed to use a friendly tone: “I thought you 
liked him, Winifred.” 

“Of course, you did—wanted him, you mean! 
And so did I!” the other exclaimed. “But now 
that I’ve got him, I just don’t know! And I’m in 
for the devil of a time!” 

Jo looked at her. ‘No, it isn’t a pose. At least 
she’s fooling herself,” she thought. And Jo set out 
to put her right. 

“Oh, fiddlesticks,” she answered. “All you need 
in the world, my dear, is a good honest look into 
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yourself. Don’t you want exactly the sort of life 
that Bailey Grow is offering?” 

“Yes and no. He can give me a lot—but even 
in a life of that kind, there do come times when you 
shut the doors on everyone and are left alone—just 
the two of you. I’m not sure. I knew it just the 
other night, the minute he very clumsily tried to 
kiss me,’ Winifred replied. ‘‘He’s so damned short 
and stout, my dear! He does appeal to me, of 
course—he has a good mind, and open, too, quick 
to pick up new ideas. But he hasn’t any real feeling 
for music—for the sort of thing I sing—and he 
becomes so solid at times you can feel him, like a 
great lump in the room. Above all, I know he’s the 
kind of man who would keep a tight rein on his wife. 
And that doesn’t strike me as very safe. I’ve had 
one divorce and I don’t propose to risk another.” 

“You mean, you wouldn’t divorce again, if you 
got sick of him?” Jo retorted, almost openly hos- 
tile now. What a self-indulgent young egoist! 

“Of course I would—I’d have to,” said Winifred 
impatiently. ‘But that’s just it. I want to be sure 
I won’t be sick of him,” she went on. ‘What I 
really want is to marry a man who will make me 
settle down, and stick to him all the rest of my 
life!” 

‘No man can do that unless you have children,” 
Jo replied. But the younger woman made a little 
grimace at that, and gave a glance which plainly 
asked, ‘What do you know about loving a man?” 
She answered, 
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“No, I don’t want children—for most of the 
time I’m completely wrapped up in the things I 
want for my own little self. That’s the sort of a 
beast that I am, my dear. And would it be fair 
to Bailey to foist my sort of a woman upon him? 
Or fair to me? I may be a fool, but I can’t give 
up the idea that I’ve got something really worth 
while in this voice of mine—and I hate to throw 
away the chance of making a career. The kind of 
man I really need should have some real apprecia- 
tion—not only of music but of all creative work—- 
just as your own husband has—giving his whole 
life to it!” A sharp little change came over Jo’s 
face, but Winifred’s thoughts were still on herself. 
“A real companion,” she went on, “who would 
teach me how to work, and would make me stick 
to it, too—as he did to his! I know I could be 
happy then!” 

On and on she talked, in this vein, revealing her- 
self as no cold schemer but as a warm impulsive 
mass of contradictions. ‘‘Self-indulgent, clever, 
spoiled,” was Jo’s verdict, listening there; and her 
thought must have shown in her eyes—for at last, 
with one quick look at her, Winifred hardened sud- 
denly, and stopped for a moment and then said, 

“Sorry I bothered you with all this. I'll have to 
fight it out alone.” 

And she was rather appealing, as she said good- 
bye and went to the door. So that, when Jo was 
left alone, she soon started to emerge from her hos- 
tility and dislike. Poor Winifred—what possible 
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chance for any real growth and happiness? But 
then the idea came to Jo—‘‘She will not fight it 
out alone. She’ll bring her troubles all to Bert.” 
And back came her hostility. 


The next day Jo had to admit she was wrong, for 
nothing was heard from their young friend. But 
on the following afternoon, she called up Bert and 
asked him to come and take her out for a tramp. 
And after he had left the house, Jo pictured exactly 
how it would be. In fact, her sharp discernment 
of Winifred Hubbard’s character, then, would have 
surprised and interested Boganoff, if he could have 
heard this grim soliloquy of Jo’s, as she pictured 
Bert and Winifred tramping up a mountain road: 

“At first she’ll be so sensible—putting her prob- 
lem plain and clear, and asking advice, as one man 
of another. But then she’ll go on and get all 
tangled up—and suddenly feel her helplessness, and 
plaintively beg to be told;what to do. And she'll 
be oh, so honest and frank, and hard on herself— 
no hope in sight. So of course he’ll try to buck 
her up—and gratefully responding, she will go on 
to reveal all her tortures and her dreams of what 
she wants to make of herself. And when that has 
come to a climax, she will throw it all to the winds 
—contritely beg his forgiveness for having poured 
out on him her woes—and instantly she will become 
the plucky gay companion. And then,” thought Jo, 
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“the young fool will be thinking, ‘Here is the man 
I could have loved!’” She gave a sudden little 
laugh, as she pictured what married life would be 
between Bert and Winifred. ‘You'd last with him 
about a month!” 

Jo sat motionless for a while, then came to her 
senses abruptly and dismissed the whole absurd 
affair—and was rather ashamed of herself for her 
thoughts. She went to her desk, up in her room, 
and began to attack the mail that had gathered 
while she was gone. There was news from her 
father and her children, business papers to be signed, 
and those last Christmas gifts to be ordered. Later 
the evening mail was brought in, and one of the 
letters was from Ann. As she read it, Jo gave a 
queer little start. . . . And two hours later, when 
Bert came home, he found her knitting quietly, and 
seeming somehow far away. But she did ask him 
presently about his talk with Winifred: 

“Well? Has she decided yet?” 

“No—she hasn’t.” 

“Well—she will.” Jo went on knitting. 

“T’m not so sure of that,” he said. ‘“This seems 
to have given her just the jolt she needed to make 
her look into herself, and she’s damned discontented 
with what she sees. She realizes what a fool life 
she has led—and what she could do with that voice 
of hers, if she’d give it half a chance.” 

Bert’s wife threw at him a little glance of amuse- 
ment, pity and quiet contempt. Men were funny. 
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“Oh, yes,” she answered cheerfully, ‘Winifred is 
clever enough—and she could do quite a lot with 
herself—but to do what she really wants, she needs 
an income just about the size of Bailey Grow’s, my 
dear.” 

“But think of Bailey himself,” urged Bert, in a 
voice a bit impatient now. ‘Would you like to live 
with him?” 

“I would not,” Jo answered composedly. 

“Couldn’t we find her the man she wants?” 

“Up here among the mountaineers ?” 

“Don’t be an idiot, Jo,” he said. “I’m thinking 
of our friends in New York.” 

“They’re not her kind,” his wife replied. ‘‘We 
know very few who have money enough. We don’t 
know the sort of people she likes.” 

“She doesn’t know herself what she likes—she’s 
only a kid!” 

“She’s a woman of thirty,” Jo replied. ‘“I had 
all our children, at her age.” She paused for a 
moment, and then she said, in an entirely different 
tone, “I had a letter from Ann today. She’s going 
to have a baby, Bert.” 

“What?” He swung ’round in quick surprise, 
and Jo felt the thought go through his mind, ‘So 
I’m to be a grandfather soon!” And she smiled to 
herself. It was good for him. He was talking with 
animation now, and she could feel him making a 
real effort to be glad at the news. He wanted to 
know when it would be. 
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“In June, I think,” Jo answered. “And she wants 
to have it here.” 

“Splendid,” he agreed. His wife held up the 
thing she was knitting, and quietly smiling again she 
said, 

“I’m starting a baby blanket, Bert. It carries 
me back—so many years.” 2 

He came to her and kissed her, then, and they 
had a long quiet talk. 


On the following day, though he had been tak- 
ing photographs nearly all night up on the hill, Bert 
came down to breakfast long before his usual time; 
all morning he kept at work in his dark room, devel- 
oping the negatives; and he came in to luncheon 
with a look so wholly engrossed, that Jo could not 
but realize how much stronger than anything else 
was the pull of his science upon him now. Early in 
the afternoon, Winifred Hubbard called up to ask 
if Bert was going to skii that day. “I don’t believe 
so, Jo replied, and chatted pleasantly for a while. 
Then she telephoned up to the dome and asked him. 

““No—no—for God’s sake, no! Please, Jo, get 
rid of her!” he replied, with such a real impatience, 
that Jo, with a comfortable smile, turned back to 
the other telephone and, in breaking the news to 
Winifred, was even more friendly than before. 

‘‘Why not come over for dinner tonight?” 

“All right, I will,” said Winifred. ‘“Thanks.” 
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“Now,” thought Jo, as she hung up, “‘she’ll bring 
all her troubles over to us again tonight.” And 
Bert would show he’d had enough, and then per- 
haps this disturbing young person would go her own 
way and leave them in peace. 

But Winifred, at dinner that night, seemed to 
have left her troubles behind. She used all her 
charms upon Boganoff, apparently deeply interested 
in his accounts of Russian life. And Jo could see 
that her husband, although appearing amused at the 
way Boganoff responded to her wiles, was rather 
disgruntled by her neglect, and that Winifred knew 
he was. Abruptly, after dinner, young Mrs. Hub- 
bard began to ask about the modern Russian music; 
and finding Boganoff ignorant there, she turned to 
Bert and began to speak of the music abroad since 
the War. She had brought a few of her songs 
along, and they went to the piano now; and as Bert 
played her accompaniments, once again he was 
intrigued. He had not bothered to keep up with 
the music of these modern days, and so it was all 
new to him. “And Bert loves newness,” thought 
his wife. The voice of the young singer, rich and 
warm and vibrant, seemed to pour into the room a 
new and ominous atmosphere. Suddenly, to warn 
him perhaps of some new intricacy in a song, with 
a quick smile, she put her hand lightly on Bert’s 
shoulder. In a flash he looked up, and just for an 
instant their eyes met in a swift delight. Over by 
the fireplace, Jo sat rigid, listening—till all at once 
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she grew aware of Boganoff watching her. She 
looked up and gave him a frankly puzzled little 
smile, as though asking, ‘““What’s it all about?’ And 
she picked up some knitting at her side. 

A bit later, Winifred glanced at the clock, and 
was at once all penitence for keeping Bert from his 
work so long. “It’s only ten,” he protested, but she 
insisted on going home. She had not ordered her 
car to come, because she wanted to walk, she said. 
Bert promptly offered to see her home. In the 
hall, as he brought Winifred’s cloak and put it 
around her shoulders, suddenly it seemed to Jo that 
he did it in just the way he used to do it for herself, 
when they were first married, long ago. Rigid again, 
she controlled herself, and quietly smiling, said 
good-night. Then she came back into the room, took 
up her knitting again and sat down. But the next 
moment she realized that the Russian was still there. 

Behind that smile she had given him while Wini- 
fred was singing, Boganoff had seen her jealousy— 
and the strength of it had startled him. Were most 
American wives like this? If she could be made to 
feel so intensely for such a little thing, what would 
she do, he asked himself, if her husband were 
unfaithful? Long before this, he had guessed her 
deep possessing love of Bert—and the situation 
thrilled him now. Yes, he would like to see her 
alive—and this would surely make her so! But he 
felt a warm sympathy for her, too; she appealed to 
him enormously. What was she thinking, he asked 
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himself. For she was so clear-minded and strong 
that she must be planning what she meant to do 
about this. 

But Jo was not planning or thinking at all. She 
was not in the habit of letting herself think of such 
things. She had always detested jealous wives— 
they could be so ridiculous! And again she was 
displeased, as she noticed the Russian watching her. 
But when Boganoff rose to go, to show how easy 
she was in her mind, Jo spoke to him pleasantly and 
kept him talking for a time. 

“I’m afraid that I can’t understand this modern 
music,” she began. “It seems so hectic and high 
strung, and so very trivial, compared to the big 
realities. Tonight, for example, I couldn’t help 
comparing those morbid little songs to the terrible 
years that you’ve been through in Russia, in the 
Revolution.” 

Soon she had him speaking of that; and as she 
sat knitting and listening to the stories he told, she 
appeared to grow by swift degrees wholly absorbed 
in his accounts. Heer little~exclamations, and quick 
intimate looks and smiles, all showed a sympathy 
so warm; her color was high, her eyes were bright. 
And suddenly he was attracted to Jo in a way that 
startled him. For all his penetration, his intimate 
experiences with women had been scant indeed. 
“Can it be, I am falling in love?” he asked. And 
he saw an opening here which just for a moment 
dazzled him. He caught a swift smile of sympathy 
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from Jo which made his pulses beat. But no, it was 
hopeless. He came to his senses. ‘Such a woman? 
Not for me.” No, he thought, she was simply a 
little stimulated tonight; her thoughts were on her 
husband still, walking home with that young neigh- 
bor of theirs. But what a little, little thing, to be 
so stirred up about! He remembered a wife in 
Russia who had once been jealous, too—yes, but 
she had a right to be! How much worse, a thou- 
sand times, her case had been from this one here! 
After a slight hesitation, he decided to speak of her 
to Jo, and make her see by comparison how very 
little cause she had for any real anxiety. 

“The tragedies of the Revolution have seemed to 
_ most Americans a matter of prisons and executions 
and of famines,” he began. ‘And they have been 
terrible enough. But life is not so simple as that. 
Its tragedies are played inside. And my worst night 
in the Revolution had nothing to do with events 
outside—for we were shut up in a little room—and 
there the struggle was so deep that it continued all 
the night.” Jo glanced at him enquiringly. ‘Per- 
haps you remember, when I came, I told you of the 
woman astronomer who shot herself. But I did not 
tell you the whole reason for her act. It was not 
only the death of her hopes to finish her work as a 
scientist—it was also that her husband had been 
living for some months with a young Polish girl 
who was there. The night before the suicide, they 
came all three to the room where I lived—and 
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there from evening until day they talked of that 
love—the wife, the mistress and the man—trying 
to understand each other—each to give his view of 
it—to find the best way out for all. But the affair 
had gone too far, and the wife could find no way 
but death.” 

Absorbed in his grim little drama, Boganoff for 
the moment had almost forgotten Jo—but her low 
sharp exclamation now brought him back with .a 
sudden shock, from Russia to New England. 

‘What a disgustingly morbid wife!” 

He looked up at her in a startled way. Her 
whole expression was transformed. Cold with 
annoyance, lips compressed, she had _ instantly 
caught in the little tale the hidden allusion to her- 
self; and her displeasure was so plain that Boganoff, 
in swift dismay, barely knew what more was said 
before he was able to leave the room. Outside, as 
he started up to the dome, he made a little gesture 
as though to clutch from the empty air the meaning 
of this. Ah, how furious she had been at his dar- 
ing even to allude to the little situation here! “But 
why will they be so private?” he groaned. For he 
loved this woman, he was her friend—and more- 
over, she knew it very well. Yet twice when he had 
endeavored to help her—once with her boy, to keep 
him at home; and now with her husband, to keep 
him, too—this American mother and wife had all 
but driven him out of her house! How angry she 
was with him now! And his dismay grew deeper 
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still. “It is like living in a house so dark you can- 
not see the chairs, and you bump into them!” he 
thought. But then he saw a ray of light. “Yes, 
yes,” he grimly told himself, “I have done for her 
just what she needs. She is angry enough so that 
surely now, when her husband returns, she will give 
him some of her anger, too. For he is inside of her 
privacy—she has lived with him for twenty years. 
With him at least she will speak out, and clearly 
tell him he must end this very foolish small affair, 


before it shall drift into something dangerous to 
both of them.” 


But Jo did nothing of the kind. When Bert 
came home an hour later, he found her knitting there 
alone, apparently quiet and serene. And he was 
relieved to find his wife so nice and sensible; for 
though he had not the slightest feeling of guilt in 
this small flirtation, he had been made a bit uneasy 
by a look he’d caught from Jo earlier that evening. 
Suddenly he loved her now. ‘‘She’s worth ten of 
Winifred Hubbard,” he thought, and he wanted to 
stay with her a while, before he went up to his work 
for the night. But glancing up, Jo guessed his inten- 
tion, for there was in her husband’s eyes an intimate 
significance that she had known for twenty years. 
And it only annoyed her now. “No, I don’t want 
him tonight,” she thought. And so, when after 
chatting awhile, Bert came over and kissed her, and 
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made his suggestion, in a low tone—with a quick 
mechanical smile, she answered, 

“Not tonight.” 

So he left her again and went up to the hill. And 
Jo sat thinking about him still. What a perfect 
child he was! She knew he hadn’t the slightest idea 
of going too far with Winifred. “And neither has 
she,” Jo told herself. “Yes, but she always acts 
like that—just lets herself drift into things—into 
what she wants at the time—all innocent and 
unawares.” And suppose that what she wanted now 
was one swift exciting affair before settling down 
with Bailey Grow? If she did, she would run into 
it without any plan, thought Jo, or any thought of 
consequence. Her jealousy boiled up again, but 
once more she forced it down. ‘Don’t be ridicu- 
lous!” she thought. “In another two weeks, the chil- 
dren will be coming home—and the moment he sets 
eyes on Ann, he’ll feel years and ages old. Then 
Jaspar for skiing, and Christmas parties with the 
children and their friends. -And by the time they’ve 
gone away, Winifred will be back in New York. 
So for goodness sake be sensible!” 


The next day broke brilliant, glorious, with 
dazzling snow on the distant peaks of the White 
Mountains to the north. At breakfast, Bert was 
jubilant over his work the night before. He asked 
Jo to come and sit with him, and he talked gaily as 
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a boy of the long winter just begun. But early in 
the afternoon he got out his skiis again; and though 
Jo did not question him, glancing later out of a 
window she saw her husband take the turn which 
led to their young neighbor’s house. As she stood 
watching motionless, abruptly without warning rose 
a feeling like a burst of flame, so hot and strong it 
startled her. One sharp revealing signal of big deep 
fires in herself which she had never known before. 
But the very force of it brought a reaction. Turn- 
ing back into the room, she grew quiet very soon, 
and sensibly blamed herself for this. Why, she 
asked, had she let herself grow so needlessly 
mature? ‘Why haven’t I ever learned to skii? I 
‘used to ride—and we rode so much, and loved it. 
But when winter came, I was just plain lazy.” 
Babies, of course, and other things. Well, there 
were no more babies now, and she was only forty 
still, she might skii as well as not. Yes, but she 
didn’t propose for one moment to try while Wini- 
fred was here; for how old and clumsy she would 
appear by that tall lithe young person’s side. And 
she would be admitting her jealousy, too. Up surged 
another feeling, then, from Jo’s deepest inner life— 
‘pride and that possessive sense. She remembered 
all she had done for Bert, and instantly she hard- 
ened against him. 

“Let him go,” Jo told herself, ‘into such little 
affairs, if he will. I’m not going to mind it!” 

She sent for the gardener, gave him her orders 
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for Christmas greens, and planned the holiday deco- 
rations. Then she called up two or three of the 
women active in her club, to make sure all had been 
arranged for the meeting on the Child Labor 
Amendment, which had been set for the following 
week. So she busied herself until dusk. But when 
the winter’s twilight settled into night outside, Jo 
guessed that this time Bert had gone with Winifred 
back to her house. A sudden picture clearly came, 
of tea, cocktails and cigarettes. And, with a por- 
tentous force, up rose that jealousy again. She 
set her teeth and told herself, ‘“SSomething must be 
done about you! You simply can’t be such a fool!” 
And firmly she clamped down the lid over this 
strange naked passion, forced it down and down 
and down into subconscious regions where it could 
seethe and boil unheard. She went presently up to 
her room, wrote a letter to Helen and read for a 
time. And she was, as she would have expressed it, 
“quite herself,” when Bert came home. She glanced 
up at him in a friendly way. 

“Have a good afternoon?” she inquired. 

“Bully,” said Bert, as he leaned over to unlace 
his moccasins. ‘I picked up Winifred Hubbard at 
first, and she trailed along for an hour or so. Then © 
she thought that tea would be nice—but I didn’t— 
so she went on home, and I made straight for How- 
land’s Hill.” 

Jo had a sharp little feeling, then, both of 
pleased relief and of disgust with herself for her 
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imaginings. But there was no sign of that in her 
tone. 

“Oh, Bert,” she said, reproachfully. 

“T know—it’s quite a little hill.” He shot up 
at his wife a quizzical smile. “But I’m such a 
brave young man, my dear. I had a lot of fun up 
there. If only Jaspar ea 

“No,” said Jo. ‘He broke his arm on that hill 
once, and he’s not going to do it again!” 

“Flow do you know he’d do it again? Besides,” 
said her husband, bantering still, “it’s good for a 
boy to break his arm—makes him kind of proud 
of himself.” 

“Not again! Remember now—when Christmas 
- comes s 

“When Christmas comes!” Bert gave a start; 
and there entered his mind a thought which invari- 
ably came to him at just about this time of year. 
“Good God, Jo, do you realize that Christmas is 
right on top of us? What have we done about gifts 
for the children?” 

“We've done everything,” Jo replied. Greatly 
relieved, he patted her shoulder. 

“Smart little wife. Now let’s hear the list—and 
all the plans—and see what I can do to help.” 

So she told him everything. And as she talked, 
Jo pictured how, when the children arrived with 
their friends, it would be not herself but Bert who 
would become the heart and life of all parties, large 
and small. For he had always been like that, on 
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such occasions, young as a boy. Yes, and how he 
would enjoy having Jaspar home again. What 
long mathematical téte-a-tétes up there at the tele- 
scope, what long hikes in the afternoons. As these 
pictures crossed her mind, her anticipations began 
to rise. Bert had come over to her desk. 

“You’re looking wonderful tonight——not the least 
bit tired now. How about the dome?” he asked. 

“All right, Bert.” 

So Jo went with him up to the hill—and later 
they came down for supper—and later still, up in 
her room, he leaned over her bed and asked, 

“What has happened to you lately, Jo? You’re 
almost like a girl again.” 

She laughed and told him to get out, but she felt 
a warm little glow inside. ‘‘Perhaps, after all,” she 
told herself, ‘‘it’s good to be stirred up a bit, even if 
it does at times make you seem a perfect fool. How 
absurd I was.” She smiled back at herself. “At 
least I didn’t show it, though.” And Jo yawned 
contentedly. So married—goh, so married now. And 
presently she fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XII 


Jo saw nothing whatever of Winifred in the next 
two weeks, and though Bert went out with her two 
or three times, his wife was too busy to be con- 
cerned. Her mind was filled with Christmas now; 
and only a little later, the children began coming 
home. Jaspar and Warren, bringing three friends, 
were the first ones to arrive; and their jubilant holi- 
day spirits, and Jaspar’s joy at being back, were so 
real and so infectious that the whole mood of the 
house was changed. Entering into this season she 
loved, so genial with activities, ably and smoothly 
she drove her household on toward. the holiday. 
Jo was in her element now. There had been so 
many Christmases here, and she could see the effect 
on Bert. He was so glad to have Jaspar home; and 
proud of his father, the small boy eagerly began at 
once to show him off to his chum from school. On 
the very first night, they went up to the dome; the 
next morning they went out to skii; and soon from 
the house Jo heard the sounds of cruel glee, as 
Jaspar’s friend, who was fat and round, went 
repeatedly head over heels in the snow. Then Ann, 
Bert’s favorite daughter, arrived with her husband, 
that same night; and to Jo the very air in the house, 
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so fragrant with its Christmas greens, seemed to be 
filled with a family feeling which, perhaps on Ann’s 
account, was deeper and more significant than it 
had ever been before. Helen came the next morn- 
ing with two girl friends; Mr. Warren arrived that 
afternoon. And responding, as the gaiety grew, 
Bert was like his old holiday self—the one that 
Jo had counted on, the one that she had known so 
well. 

Boganoff, in the meantime, had caught the holi- 
day spirit, too. His relations with Jo had been 
rather strained, since their last disastrous talk; but 
now with a warm friendliness she drew him into the 
gathering; and, glad to be forgiven, his frank fresh 
interest and delight in these young Americans made 
him soon a favorite. He added a nice foreign touch 
and Russian color to it all, telling of Christmases 
he had known, and even initiating the youngsters into 
the wild stamping whirl of a Russian dance, on 
Christmas Eve. Later that evening, watching Bert, 
who sat at the piano lustily leading the whole crew 
in old Hasty Pudding songs, Boganoff felt with 
satisfaction how all thought of Winifred Hubbard 
had gone flying from this house. Just for a moment 
he thought he heard a voice, rich, sweet and vibrant, 
singing—but it seemed to melt away, lost in the 
strong wholesome tide of this New England holiday. 

“Yes,” thought the Russian, “I was wrong.” 
And he turned an admiring glance on Jo. “She 
needs no help. She understands quite clearly how 
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to keep her husband. She knows that all she needs 
to do is to wrap him up in family life.” 


But then, in this familiar time, certain differences 
appeared. In the first zest and freshness, they had 
not been noticed; but with Christmas left behind, 
they quickly grew apparent to the Russian’s watch- 
ful eyes. And he was a bit disturbed to see this 
American family fall apart. 

He noticed it first with Jaspar. The small boy 
had come home from school all ready for a splendid 
time with his father; he had been writing about it 
for weeks. But oh, the swift changes in the young! 
In those same weeks, a friendship wonderful to Jas- 
par had suddenly sprung up at school between him 
and this boy he had brought home. Bobby Selfridge 
was his name; and Bobby was a nice fat boy who 
took no interest in stars, nor did he enjoy tripping 
on skiis and diving into the cold deep snow. So 
Jaspar, now the anxious host, harnessed his pony 
to a sledge and took the fat boy off for rides, and 
indoors sat with him for hours listening to the radio 
or working at cross-word puzzles there. No more 
skiing hikes with Bert, no evenings at the telescope. 
What a pity, thought Boganoff, for he knew Bert 
felt the difference. One day a little after Christmas, 
the two boys came up to the dome; and when they 
looked in at the door of his study, Bert glanced up 
with a quick “Hello” and a welcoming smile; but in 
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answer, a guilty little look came on the small young- 
ster’s face—for Jaspar felt the difference, too. 

‘Hello, Dad. We're looking for some pliers,” 
he said. ‘The radio is busted.” 

“Oh. All right, you'll find them over there. Be 
sure to bring ’em back, old fellow.” 

“Yes, sir.’ And the two were gone. Bert’s face, 
in the next few minutes, wore an expression rather 
grim. Catching the eye of the Russian, he smiled, 
and said gruflly, 

“Queer, how these kids get away from you. Great 
country for speed, America.” 

“Oh, yes,’ Boganofi answered, ‘“‘but by next sum- 
mer, I suppose, he will be an astronomer once more.” 

“You don’t know us! He'll be married by then, 
with half a dozen kids of his own!” 

Ann had changed toward her father, too. In 
former years she had been the one who, of all the 
children, most loved the Christmas holidays here. 
Just this old-fashioned gaiety was the kind she liked 
the best; and moreover, thé girls she brought from 
school had always been great friends with Bert. But 
Ann, for all her enjoyment, took it very quietly now. 
Her husband had gone back to New York, and she 
turned to her mother for long talks, while they 
knitted or sewed together. Her thoughts were all 
on the child to be born. And this became so evident 
that, even when she was with her father, she made 
him feel how old he was growing. “I’m to be a 
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grandfather soon.” As for Warren and Helen and 
their companions, they kept to themselves, now that 
Christmas was over. For Helen was modern. 
Plainly she felt that in going through so much old- 
fashioned romping, just to please her parents, they 
had done all that could be expected. So they went 
their own sweet ways, and Mother and Father were 
quite ignored. It wasn’t that Bert minded much, 
for he had plunged back into his work, and saw his 
children only at meals. Still, it was not pleasant 
to have his occasional sallies received with smiles so 
obviously polite, and be made to feel so out of date. 
And though he did his best to look amusedly at them 
all, when alone with Boganoff up on the hill, his 
_ manner grew steadily more and more grim. 

“No,” the Russian told himself, “it is not good 
for a man to be left so much alone by his family— 
when such a young woman as Mrs. Hubbard is liv- 
ing so very close to his home.” 


It was the last day of the old year. When 
Boganoff came in to dinner that night, almost at 
once he was aware of some feeling of disturbance 
playing, angry, deep beneath the surface, in this 
family group. Winifred Hubbard, he soon learned, 
on the day after Christmas had filled her house 
again with guests, and she had now invited Jo to 
bring over her party for New Year’s Eve, to a 
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dance she had planned on the spur of the moment. 
Jo evidently wished to decline, but her daughter 
Helen was up in arms; she was all for going, and 
so were her friends; they’d been having a far from 
lively time, but here was something really worth 
while, and Helen saw in it a chance she did not 
mean to let go by. She had greatly admired Wini- 
fred, ever since those long absorbing talks together 
the summer before; and with enthusiasm now Helen 
retailed to her friends the young divorcée’s modern 
views. 

“‘She’s the most modern and stimulating woman 
I ever met!” declared the girl emphatically. ‘And 
the thing I like about her is that there’s never any- 
thing solemn or awfully highbrow in her talk. She 
has the most delicious sense of humor about her- 
self! She’s so perfectly honest and natural in every- 
thing she says or does!” 

On she went into details, while her mother sat 
grimly silent there. Quite obviously, Boganoff 
thought, the girl had not the slightest idea of any 
personal reason for Jo’s dislike of Winifred. And 
glancing at Jo’s father and then at her daughter 
Ann, he guessed that they, too, were ignorant of 
the little drama which he had seen begin in this 
house. He looked at Warren and Jaspar, both 
plainly bored by all this talk. The whole family 
was indeed serenely unaware of the clash which 
the Russian could feel developing. Not the little 
disagreement between Jo and her daughter—that 
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was only on the surface. The real struggle was 
between Jo and her husband, and it was silent, deep, 
deep down. With an occasional glance at Bert, she 
sat waiting—and the Russian could see that her 
husband was more and more annoyed by her mute 
hostility. An obstinate gleam came in his eyes; and 
when his daughter had finished at last, with a curious 
smile he said, 

“All right—if she’s so wonderful, we'd better 
take this in tonight. I feel like dancing.” 

“So do I!” A chorus of jubilant exclamations 
from Helen and Warren and their friends. Not a 
word from Jo, and the most complete indifference 
from all the rest. A look of aggravation had come 
on Boganoff’s face. ‘“‘Why cannot they see?” he 
asked himself. 

Soon after dinner, the young people went up to 
their rooms to dress for the dance. 

‘““Aren’t you going, Jo,” her husband asked. 

“Oh, I don’t believe so.” He gave her an 
impatient look. 

“Come along. It will do you good.” 

Her father then supporting Bert, Jo gave an 
ungracious assent. She turned to her elder daugh- 
ter, and asked, 

“How do you feel about coming, Ann?” The 
girl looked back with a little smile. 

“T’m pretty tired, Mother dear, and I’ve my 
packing still to do. I guess I’d better stay at home.” 

So, when the others had left the house, and Jas- 
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par and his fat friend had returned to their radio, 
Boganoff found himself alone with this favorite 
daughter of Jo’s; and it soon occurred to him to 
give her a word of warning now. But he had 
learned to be cautious in meddling in the life of this 
home; and so he sat silent, trying to plan how he 
could speak without giving offence. . . . Ann sat 
knitting quietly. She was feeling very weary 
tonight, and decidedly uncomfortable. Uncon- 
sciously she gave a sigh. Six months more, she told 
herself. Should she go up to her room? But she 
glanced at Boganoff and was struck by the anxious 
expression on his gaunt face. Poor man, she 
thought, he was probably thinking of friends and 
relatives starving in Russia. What a Christmas, 
over there! Suppressing her discomfort, she set 
out to turn his thoughts to a more wholesome 
cheerful topic: 

‘It must have been interesting to see an Amer- 
ican Christmas,” she began. 

“Yes, I have been very happy,” he said. She 
gave him a friendly little glance. 

“What do you think of us?” she asked. And 
quickly he saw an opening for what he wished to 
tell this girl. 

“I think you are wonderful!” he replied. ‘And 
you have been so kind to me, and to my friends in 
Petrograd, that never can I well repay! What can 
I do, I ask myeslf, to help a little in this house— 
to keep off any troubles here ?”’ 
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But Ann interrupted. Surprised at his intensity, 
but then amused by his idea of becoming defender 
of this home, she answered, 

“Oh, but Mr. Boganoff, you’ve already helped ‘so 
much more than you know. My mother has told 
me how nice it has been to have had you in the 
house. ‘They’ve been rather lonely, I’m afraid, now 
that we’ve all gone away. Mother is always busy, 
of course, and my father is wrapped up in his work. 
Still, with nobody here in the winter de 

Boganoff spoke abruptly: 

“Mrs. Hubbard has been here.” 

Ann made a quick move of surprise, but was then 
again amused by the simplicity of the man. 

“Mrs. Hubbard is nothing to them, I’m afraid.” 

Sharply the Russian gathered himself. It was 
now or never. He wanted to tell her, “Open your 
eyes! You must not go back to New York! You 
may be badly needed here!” He was silent a 
moment. ‘Then he said, 

“Your father seems to fancy her.” 

Like a flash, in answer to that, came an indig- 
nant look from Ann. But it died away into a smile. 
What simpletons these Russians were! Looking 
down at her knitting, she replied, 

“Oh, yes, my father likes to dance, and even to 
flirt a bit at times. But beneath all that, he lives 
for his work, and there’s simply nothing else in 
the world—except Mother, and the rest of us.” © 
Smiling once more, she added, “I don’t suppose you 
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Russians could really understand us, if you were 
here a thousand years.” 

“No,” said Boganoff, hopelessly. She asked him 
about Russia, then; but his replies to her questions 
were so brief and absent-minded that soon, with a 
little yawn, she rose. 

“I’m leaving in the morning,” she said, “so I'd 
better see to my packing.” 

And saying good-night, she went upstairs— 
serenely blind to everything but the child that was 
to be born. He stood there staring after her. 
Then, with a helpless little shrug, he went out of 
the house and up to the dome. 


Meanwhile the others had gone to the dance; and 
the moment Jo entered Winifred’s house and heard 
the droning of the jazz, she felt a change, not only 
in Bert but in herself. For though her old dislike 
flared up, she felt Winifred’s power once more; she 
felt herself grow older here; and Bert grow younger, 
instantly. How he seemed to come out of his shell, 
and enter into the gaiety! Quickly forcing her feel- 
ings down—those feelings which a week ago, she had 
thought so nicely buried—Jo tried to watch and be 
amused. But soon there came a break in the danc- 
ing, and Winifred was singing now, Bert playing 
her accompaniments; and both in his music and in 
hers Jo felt a deepening excitement. It was over 
two weeks since last they’d met. How glad they 
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were, she told herself, to be together once again! 
She glanced over at Bailey Grow, who had come up 
the day before. Why didn’t he force Winifred to 
make up her mind, Jo asked. Then, catching an 
ominous look in his face, she thought, “I guess he 
means to, now.’ Yes, but suppose that Winifred 
should decide to turn him down, and give her atten- 
tion all to Bert? . . . Soon the dancing was resumed. 
Bailey had brought three wonderful jazz musicians 
up from town, and Jo could see that the dancing 
would go on far into the night. Bert came and 
begged her to dance. She refused. Soon he was 
dancing with Winifred, and she was telling him 
_ something most diverting, it appeared, for he 
laughed as they came by. Abruptly Jo turned to 
her father. 

“T seem to have a headache, Dad. Suppose we 
leave Bert to chaperone, and you and I go home.” 

“All right,” he agreed, “I’ve had enough.” On 
the way home, he questioned her about Winifred. 
Who was she? What was she doing here? Then, 
changing the subject on reaching the house, Mr. 
Warren asked Jo again to go with him to Persia. 
He was sailing in about two wecks. Suddenly it 
tempted her even more than it had before. 

“Oh, Dad, I’d love to, honestly—but I simply 
can’t leave home just now.” 

“Why can’t you?” He surprised her by a quick 
penetrating glance. “You need it, Jo. You're not 
looking so well as you did in the fall, by any means.” 
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And he probed for the cause. But Jo was instantly 
on her guard. 

“Tt’s simply Christmas, Father dear,” she told 
him, in a quiet tone. ‘In other years, Ann was here 
to help, and without her I found the preparations 
just a little tiring. But I’ll be all right in a week 
or two, and it was worth it, don’t you think? We 
had a good time, didn’t we ?” 

“Yes, we did—but [ still feel you need a rest 
and change,” he said. Jo leaned wearily back in 
her chair. 

“Oh, Dad, dear, I’ve had change enough. Even 
Christmas wasn’t the same this year. They’re slip- 
ping away from me, and it hurts.” 

“Yes,” he said gruffly, “I know how that feels.” 
And he reached over and patted her hand. “But 
if you'll only run away with your father for a 
while - 

“Tll do it, Dad, I promise you—only not this 
year,” she said. 

He had to make the best of that; and as she 
asked about his trip, and he began to give details, 
the talk grew easier, rambled on, till he said good- 
night and went to bed. He was leaving with Ann, 
by the morning train. 

‘This is the end of Christmas,” thought Jo. “The 
children will all be going soon, and I’ll have to 
face this thing alone.” But the next moment her 
mood changed. “Ridiculous!” she exclaimed to her- 
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self. ‘Here you have worked yourself into a state, 
with your absurd imaginings, where even Father 
begins to suspect! If you’re not very careful, Ann 
will, too!” 

A few minutes later, Boganoff came in, from his 
lonely vigil up at the dome. The night was cold 
and he was wearing one of Bert’s fur overcoats. 
He took it off and came to the fire to get warm. 
Smiling and rubbing his hands, he asked, 

“Is everybody home from the dance ?” 

“Not yet,” said Jo, and then she felt his search- 
ing anxious little glance, and she frowned a bit, 
unconsciously. Why couldn’t he mind his own busi- 
ness, she asked. At once he felt her attitude—but 
he rebelled against it now. For he was so devoted 
to Jo. “She is in a little hell,” he thought. Why 
not, in God’s name, be frank with her husband and 
tell him to leave that young woman alone? Or, if 
she would not speak to him, why not at least con- 
fide in her daughter, just enough to keep her here? 

“T had a good talk with your daughter tonight,” 
he remarked abruptly. ‘‘She said she is now going 
back to New York.” 

“Yes—tomorrow,” Jo replied. 

“Why do not you ask her to stay for a time?” 
She looked at him sharply, but he kept on: “It 
would be good to have her here.’”’ Jo’s eyes grew 
suddenly hard with suspicion. 

“Did you give her any reason why she should 
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stay?” she demanded, in a low but ominous tone. 
Boganoff quailed before her look. 

“Oh, no—I gave her no reason,” he said. 

But after Jo had gone upstairs, he sat for long 
staring into the fire, thinking about this Ameri- 
ican home. ‘Here nobody notices—nobody tells!” 
he muttered, in his native tongue. And again he 
damned this privacy! 

In the meantime, up in her room, Jo’s pride had 
risen once again. “If I’m not careful, everyone 
will know what a fool I am!” she thought; and 
suddenly she was anxious now to get her children 
out of the house, before they suspected anything. 
The next morning, when Ann and her grandfather 
left, Jo seemed her old natural self. Mr. Warren 
impressed upon her once more the date of his sail- 
ing, two weeks off. 

“T still think you’ll change your mind,” he said. 
But smilingly she shook her head. 

“Remember, Mother darling, I’m coming back 
in May,” said Ann. = 

“Yes, dear—and remember all I said about tak- 
ing care of yourself,” Jo answered. “It won’t be 
long till I see you in town, for I’m coming down in 
a month or two.” 

Quietly she kissed them both and stood watching 
the car go down the hill. Helen left, with her 
friends, the same evening; and Jaspar and Warren, 
with their group, departed on the following day. 
As Jaspar said good-bye to his mother, a guilty little 
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manner revealed that he felt what a difference there 
had been in this Christmas from the ones before. 
And Jo felt a curious mingling of pity, love and 


annoyance. The little chap might have helped 
her so. 


CHAPTER XIII 


WHEN the boys had gone away, the house was 
suddenly very still, and Jo could feel the loneliness 
settle upon her, sharp and deep. The next few 
days were quiet enough. Both the men were hard 
at work and nothing was heard from Winifred. 
But on the third morning she telephoned Jo and 
asked her if her husband would care to skii, that 
afternoon; and on learning that he would, Winifred 
said she’d be over early, for she wanted to see Jo 
first. Soon after luncheon, she arrived. 

“Bailey left this morning,” she announced. 

“Well? And have you taken him?” 

“No. And the relief, my dear, ever since I sent 
him away, proves to me that I was right.” 

Jo seemed to stiffen a bit at the news, but then, 
with a little smile, she asked, 

“Have you really turned him down—are you 
sure? Isn’t he still dangling?” But her visitor 
ignored the thrust. 

“T don’t know and J don’t care. I’m sick of the 
whole affair,” she said. ‘This heavy determination 
of his gets on my nerves till I’m ready to scream.” 

‘‘Why did you ever consider him, then?” 

“Money, my dear. I’m so damned poor. No, 
it’s not quite so raw as that. As I said before, he 
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has his points that do appeal to me at times.’”’ And 
she began to name them, but Jo abruptly cut her off. 

“Took here, Winifred,” she said, in a friendly 
practical tone, “‘you haven’t really decided yet. Be 
honest now, it’s your strong point. You didn’t even 
give him a definite answer before he left. If you 
want him, you can have him still.” 

“Of course, I can.” 

“Then go to New York. If you wait too long, 
you run the chance of losing him. Are you quite 
sure you’re ready for that? You'll never decide 
this right, up here; you must do it in the back- 
ground of the life you really like. I don’t believe 
you’re looking for any tremendous love affair— 
you’re a bit too modern for that. What you want 
is a man who will give you the sort of life you need, 
and leave you free to build yourself. You've talked 
so much of a career. Why don’t you get down to 
work and develop that wonderful voice of yours? 
You’re restless and discontented now. For God’s 
sake, fill your life, my dear, with some real work 
and happiness.” . 

“Preaching,” Winifred’s eyes replied, and her 
whole expression suddenly changed. “It’s all very 
well for you to talk of settling down like that,” she 
said. ‘With a man like Bert, your husband—bril- 
liant, lovable, as he is—what marriage wouldn’t be 
a success?” With a quick flare of temper, Jo asked, 

“T wonder how you'd have liked it, up here alone 
for twenty years?” 
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“T would have adored it!” the other exclaimed. 
“Your marriage has been one in a thousand!” Jo 
shot a strange little look at her. “What is she 
doing—warning me?” she asked herself, in sharp 
surprise. 

“Yes” she answered, steadily, “and I mean to 
keep it so.” 

“I know you do.” And as she spoke, Winifred 
gave her a glance that said, “All your life you’ve 
possessed this man, cornered him, kept him all to 
yourself!’ Aloud she said, ‘‘But that doesn’t make 
you a very good judge of marriage for other peo- 
ple, my dear.” 

Their talk was interrupted, then, by Bert’s 
appearance from the house. He was dressed in a 
leather jacket and knickers; and with a smiling 
glance of approval, he took in their visitor, in trim 
sport suit of yellow and white. 

“Well? Are we ready?” 

“Ving? 

“Tet’s go.’ And a few moments later, Jo 
watched them glide smoothly together down the hill. 


Then she turned back into the house; and a little 
after that, she found herself standing at a window, 
with a book in her hands, held tight. ‘‘Where did 
that come from? I must have been reading.” With 
a hard unpleasant smile, she went slowly back to 
where she had been sitting, opened the book and 
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began again. Oh, yes, a book on the World Court; 
her club was to discuss it soon. But she stopped; 
and staring in front of her, saw once more the chal- 
lenging look in Winifred Hubbard’s lovely eyes. 
“Yes,” thought Jo, “her present intention is to go 
right on with this, and do it in the modern way— 
perfectly open and frank about it—living right up 
to her code! She doesn’t believe in stealing a hus- 
band without mentioning it first to his wife! So 
now she has warned me—knowing, of course, that 
it won’t cost her any trouble, for she feels quite 
certain that I won’t stoop to interfere! . . . But 
she may be mistaken there! Why not put an end 
to this? It’s all so simple. Just a word to Bert 
tonight—and stop this whole absurd affair!” 
Unconsciously the book was gripped even tighter, 
in her small strong hands. Then slowly she forced 
her attention upon it. ‘The World Court,” she 
read, with a frown. 

But after quite an interval, Boganoff came in, to 
ask for Bert; and his quick look at her gave Jo an 
uncanny flash of insight into his view of her part 
in this. Curtly she got rid of him; but just for a 
moment, when he had gone, she saw herself from 
the outside, with this inquisitive Russian’s eyes—a 
wife neglected, jealous and angry, sitting alone in 
her empty house, and ready to act like an idiot now, 
upon the merest provocation. “But I’m not like 
that!” she exclaimed. Up rose her pride. How 
cheapening and small it was! “Careful, now, not to 
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act in a way that will make you ridiculous, and cast 
an ugly little shadow over the rest of your married 
life. There is no serious danger here. Whether, 
in her muddled young mind, she is aware of it or 
not, Winifred is certainly going to marry Bailey 
Grow. She is merely looking for a little excite- 
ment first. If I speak to Bert, he’ll be annoyed— 
or even worse, he’ll be amused. For he has no 
intention of being unfaithful—not the slightest in 
the world.’ He would look at her then as really 
old; it would start a new kind of married life, with — 
a husband kindly resigned to his fate. “No, ?’m 
going to wait,” thought Jo. And then, with a quick 
frown of impatience—‘‘Now I’m not going to let 
myself get in any such state as that again!” 

She must fill her mind with other things, so she 
turned to her old refuge, work, and cast about for 
something to do. Suddenly she remembered a large 
bundle of business papers which her father had left 
with her, when he went away the week before. He 
had gone over them withvher then, but he had asked 
her later to read them carefully by herself. He 
was going abroad so soon, he had said. ‘And 
things do happen at my age.” Sooner or later he 
would leave the whole of his fortune in her hands; 
and though there would be a trust company then, 
still he wanted her to begin to get some understand- 
ing of it all. She recalled how his talk had given 
her a slight chill of anxiety and alarm, for her love 
for her father was real and deep. What else had 
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he said about being old? Yes, he had used it on 
her once more, in a last effort to change her mind 
and make her come with him to Persia. The recol- 
lection brought a smile. It was good just now to 
be wanted like that. ‘“‘And I shouldn’t wonder a 
bit,” thought Jo, “if he brought those papers along, 
poor dear, mainly to make me feel his old age and 
so go with him on that trip.” 

Still, she would do as he had asked; so she went 
up to the desk in her room and took out the big 
bundle of documents. With satisfaction she noticed 
its size. “A good stiff job—just what I need.” To 
each one of the papers a note was appended, explain- 
ing what he wished her to do. Some he wanted her 
simply to read, others she must read and sign. At 
the bottom of the pile was a list of all his holdings; 
and as she read it, the whole sum of her future 
fortune appeared. It was rather staggering at first, 
and humbling; but after that, this long array of fig- 
ures brought to Jo a feeling she greatly needed now 
——that old familiar sense of power, and with it of 
security, which had been with her all her life. It 
would be a ten-fold power soon. No, not soon, she 
told herself, it was still many years ahead—and she 
was glad that it was so. 

But she turned the page and found this note: 

“Now that you have done what I asked, we will 
come to my Christmas present, my dear. I did not 
tell you while I was here, for it did not seem to fit 
in with the holiday spirit—and besides, I’m a bit 
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superstitious about such things—I have never liked 
to make a will, and this is somewhat in that line. 
You will remember I warned you last fall about this 
matter of Christmas gifts—and you did not help 
as much as you might—so I decided to shop alone. 
Joking aside—the papers that I asked you to sign 
put a million dollars in your hands in addition to 
what you already have.” Jo gave a violent little 
start. “I made up my mind it was high time you 
stopped coming to me for help in the things that 
interest you. Ever since you were married I have 
watched you develop—till now I feel you are much 
better fitted than I to use this money in such ways 
as to make it do some good in the world. In your 
Suffrage days I had my doubts—but I feel perfectly 
certain now that you will never lose your head and 
throw away what should be kept for your four chil- 
dren later on. Keep the principal intact. But you 
have reached your full maturity and you might as 
well begin at once to assume your responsibility. 
I feel it will be better for you to work into it by 
degrees, instead of having the whole load dumped 
on you suddenly at the end. So if all goes well, I 
am going to add another million in two or three 
years—and still another later on—so that you will 
have about half my fortune, let us hope, before I 
die.” 

Jo read no farther. Dropping the letter, her 
small hands clinched and her wide-set eyes grew 
bright with pain. Loving her father as she did, 
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always impatiently she had refused even to con- 
sider his dying—but the thought of that grim event 
was abruptly forced upon her now. ‘‘Poor Dad!” 
How he must have hated this—this admission and 
this preparing the way! Superstitious—yes, he was 
like that. ‘This will age him,” thought Jo, and she 
rebelled. Although her mind in one clear flash saw 
how sensible was his plan, she hated even to think 
of it. “I don’t want it!’ she exclaimed, and her 
attention swung to herself. Middle age with a 
vengeance now! “You have reached your full 
maturity.” All youth forever left behind, she felt 
herself abruptly shoved on into the later years. Life 
changing swiftly, widening out and packed with new 
duties, problems and cares, countless decisions to be 
made. Humbling? Staggering? Yes, indeed— 
and no longer comfortably far ahead but looming 
right in front of her! 

Jo sat for a long time very still. A lonely job, 
this adjusting of one’s whole outlook, But at last— 
aware of her self-pity, ashamed of her shrinking 
and resolutely forcing her mind to face the new con- 
ditions—gradually her mood was changed, and her 
old instinctive love of managing, of doing things, 
was awakened by degrees. With all this money, 
what couldn’t she do, not only for Bert and the 
children but for so many people outside? As she 
thought of all the movements in which she had been 
interested, back to Jo Dana came that sense of 
new responsibilities, no longer overwhelming now. 
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In business matters he was a mere child, nor did 
he care. No, she would have to do it alone. It 
would mean many trips to New York, of course, and 
a larger life’in so many ways. She would need a 
secretary here. . . . And the children would be 
marrying; soon they would have homes of their 
own. She’d visit them, and they would come here. 
Grandchildren would be in the house. And Jo 
would be the head of it all. . . . That sense of 
power, so familiar, changed her whole mood and 
made her strong. Steadily she planned on and on. 


And an hour later, when Bert came home, he 
found her quietly sewing on a baby dress downstairs. 
She looked up at him and asked with a smile, 

“Well? Did you have a good afternoon?” 

“No, I didn’t,” he replied. ‘The mind of that 
young woman is all tied up in knots at present. I 
wish you’d try and take hefin hand.” His wife 
bent over her sewing and said, 

“TI don’t care to take her in hand, because I 
know she’s hopeless. Her life has made her— 
spoiled her now. She wants excitement—nothing 
else—and she knows much better than I do how 
to get it.” 

“Does she? I don’t think so,” Jo heard her hus- 
band answer, and out of the corner of her eye she 
saw him light a cigarette. ‘The kind of excitement 
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she really wants would come through that gorgeous 
voice of hers, if only she’d develop it.” 

“But she won’t,” Jo answered. On an impulse, 
she decided that she would give him, after all, that 
little word of warning. “You're quite right about 
her, of course,” she continued, in a friendly tone. 
“She ought to go right straight to New York—or 
better, Paris—get a good teacher and settle down. 
But I don’t believe she will. She'll take it out in 
talking and rush back into the life she loves. I 
think she'll marry Bailey Grow, because she’s 
desperately hard up; but there won’t be much excite- 
ment there, so I think she’s very likely first to have 
some violent little affair’—Jo stopped for just an 
instant—‘‘as soon as she gets back to town.” 

“Well, I wish she’d go there then.” With an 
easy smile, Bert tried to conceal his annoyance at 
what she had said. But when Jo was alone, she 
thought, “I don’t care, I’m glad I spoke.” With 
this new sense of power she had, she was not going 
to allow poor Bert to make a fool of himself. As 
soon as dinner was over, that night, Jo went back 
up to her desk, and carefully she began once more 
to go over all those documents, making marginal 
notes from time to time of points she did not under- 
stand. She proposed to do this thoroughly. All 
thought of Bert had dropped from her mind. 


The next day, however, she felt with satisfaction 
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that her word of warning had not been without 
effect. For though Bert was at work all night in 
the dome, he took but a few hours’ sleep; and then, 
after a hasty breakfast, he went up on the hill 
again, with Boganoff, and was there all day. Jo 
had no time for him at first, for the morning was 
filled with a meeting of the officers of her women’s 
club, to plan for that discussion on the World 
Court, the following week; and listening, she asked 
herself how some of her money might best be used 
for spreading liberal ideas about international 
affairs. But when she came home to luncheon, and 
sent up word to the dome, the maid came back with 
Bert’s reply that he didn’t want any lunch that 
day. Jo smiled to herself and lunched alone. A 
bit later, she went up on the hill; and glancing 
into her husband’s study, saw him there devour- 
ing notes, immersed in figures and calculations. 
Handing a sheaf of papers to his Russian helper, 
he snapped, 

‘““Now check this up white I tackle the next.” Then 
he caught sight of Jo at the door. 

“Hello, Jo. Anything you want?” His wife 
smiled back at him. 

“No,” she said. ‘Are you sure you men don’t 
want any luncheon?” 

“Not a bite.”” He turned back to his work, and 
she could almost hear him thinking, “Please, for 
God’s sake, leave us alone!’ And then he was 
gone. His mind had dropped, completely engrossed, 
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into the mass of figures there. Boganoff had risen. 
Smiling at Jo, he said to her, in a low voice, 

‘“‘A wonderful thing has happened last night. We 
have at last a photograph which supplies the missing 
link. You should have seen your husband—in the 
dark room, just at dawn—when the developed nega- 
tive gave to us the splendid news—from many bil- 
lion miles away!” 

An impatient look from Bert brought him quickly 
to his desk. But as Jo went down to the house, she 
was smiling still, unconsciously. All afternoon she 
spent at the house of the vice-president of her club, 
who had missed the committee meeting that day. 
The weather turned colder, toward evening; and 
when she came out, it was dark and still—while 
from the shadowy void above, a few snowflakes 
came drifting down. But Jaspar’s dog had come 
to meet her; and running a little race with him, Jo 
was soon in a healthy glow. With deep breaths of 
the cold still air, she started walking briskly home. 
She caught sight of the lights of Winifred’s house, 
about a half a mile away, and pictured her all by 
herself, her thoughts and desires all in a muddle, 
pushing her this way and that. 

“Good,” thought Jo relentlessly. ‘You must be 
bored to death, my dear. And it will soon be colder 
still, and it’s going to drive you back to town. You’re 
probably thinking even now of the opera in New 
York tonight, cr some warm scented ball-room there. 
You don’t belong up here in the cold.” 
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For a moment, upon reaching the house, she 
turned her look straight upward, and there came a 
sudden sense of clouds above, great banks of fog, 
and of the empty air above them and the ether 
above that. Spaces infinite, and such cold as we 
mortals can’t conceive of. . . . Winifred Hubbard 
—oh, how small! . . . Then Jo turned back into 
her house. As though drawn by some irresistible 
spell, she went again to the desk in her room, and 
was soon engrossed in the thought of all that power 
she would have, all the things that she could do. 


CHAPTER XIV 


BuT a good many hours later that evening, up 
in the study next the dome, Boganoff sat alone at 
his desk, with a brooding concern in his motionless 
eyes. And he was thinking about Jo. ‘What will 
she do now?” he asked. For, about at midnight, 
Winifred Hubbard had come in. Wrapped in furs, 
she had come quickly through into the study; and 
shivering, with a little laugh, had exclaimed, as she 
entered, 

“My God, what a night!” 

Both men had jumped up; and, at their startled 
dazed expressions, she had sharply laughed again. 

“T’m sorry!’ she said. “TI know it’s hard to come 
out of your mathematics like this, and down from 
the Milky Way to me! But I won’t stay long! 
Don’t go” —to Boganoff—“I know you’re both hor- 
ribly busy tonight!’ She turned to Bert. “But I 
just couldn’t stand it alone—and your house was 
dark—so I came up here! I’m desperate!” 

“What’s the trouble?’ he asked her, his look 
impatient and disturbed. 

“T can’t face another night of this, and I want 
a little help—that’s all! All last night, and all 
today, and—what time is it?—midnight now—l’ve 
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been fighting this thing out alone! And I’m so unut- 
terably sick of it all, and of myself, I’m almost 
crazy!” 

“You'd better go to New York,” he replied. 
“You need people. Dance awhile—and let the 
thing decide itself.” She threw at him an angry 
glance. 

“Tf T do, I’ll marry Bailey Grow!” 

“Why will you?” 

“Because I’m a coward—and I’m poor! One 
good talk, at my bank down there, and a look at my 
bills, and I'll cave right in!” 

“Why not tackle your singing, instead?” 

“And live like a beggar—in New York?” 

“No—in Paris. It’s easy there.” 

“I’ve thought of that—but I’m just about ten 
years too late. You haven’t been over since the 
War. All Europe is simply packed and jammed 
with gorgeous voices—and all of them young—all 
getting ready to sing in New York. What chance 
would I have?” e 

“With that voice of yours?” His eyes gleamed 
for an instant; and noticing this, her own grew 
bright. But then she smiled. 

“I’m pretty well acquainted with this voice of 
mine,” she said. ‘‘We’ve lived together thirty years. 
And that’s just it—we’re ten years late—we’re both 
beginning to feel our age!” 


“You don’t seem very old to me!” 
“Don’t I?” 
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“No! And I hate to hear you talk like this! 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself! You've got 
a whole lifetime still ahead! Look at your health! 
You're strong as a bull!” 

“Thank you!” she laughed. 

“And you’re beautiful!” he snapped at her. 
“You're clever, too! And with that voice—if you'll 
only work 7 

“Do you like my voice?” 

‘Never mind about that! I’m enough of a musi- 
cian to know how far you can go with it, if you'll 
try!” 

“Oh, not very far, my dear! With a lot of 
’ money—yes—but without it, I don’t know. It’s 
one thing to sing in a beautiful house which is all 
your own, or your husband’s. It’s quite another to 
wait around till some rich person with a house asks 
you to sing there and offers to pay!” 

“Then for God’s sake marry him and get 
through!” 

“T don’t want to marry him! I want to do just 
what you say! I came here tonight for that very 
reason—because I knew you’d buck me up! And 
I’d follow your plan in a minute,” she said, “if I 
could only sell my house and raise a little ready cash. 
But he’s the only buyer in sight—and he won’t buy 
it! Only me!” 

“T wouldn’t sell if I were you!” 

“What do you know about being me? Have you 
ever tried? Have you ever come even close enough 
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to any woman on earth,” she asked, “to know just 
how she feels inside?” 

Boganoff was not there any longer, he had come 
out into the dome. But he could hear their voices _ 
still; and now, without waiting for a reply, her low 
clear voice went rapidly on: 

“If only it were so simple, my dear; if only Bailey 
were a fool! But he isn’t! He knows me much 
better than you do! He looks right in and sees © 
what’s there! And wants it! And in many ways 
he makes me even want him, too. For he’s all mixed 
up with that money of his—so mixed that he’s 
serenely unconscious of any such thing as money at 
all! And that’s what I want! I hate it—worrying 
about it, I mean! I want never to have to think 
of it! And I wouldn’t, as his wife—and I’d have 
the chance for my singing, too! I know he’d back 
me for a career!” 

“Then take him—take him! Settle down!” 

“Beaten, you mean! That is what you mean fs 

“It is not! I say take him and start your 
career |” 

“Oh, I see—as you did, you mean! Yes, it has 
worked very well in your case. You married, and 
you've lived for your science, just as you want me 
to do for my art. Never another thought in your 
head. You've never had to think of money: i 

“Do you really think I married for that?” 

“No, I think you were lucky,” she said. “You 
got a very wonderful wife. But whatever she felt 
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on the honeymoon was changed when her first baby 
came. She has been a mother ever since—to you 
and all her other children. You’ve never known 
what I mean by love, but you’ve had a kind I 
know nothing about. What is there in it, do you 
think—for me, I mean?” 

“T don’t know about you—and you’ve just shown 
that you know very little about me! I’ve been very 
happy!” 

‘“T’m so glad. Would you have—without the 
stars?” 

“Won’t you have your singing?” 

“Yes. But what does that remind you of—the 
mathematical stars?” she asked. ‘Did it sound as 
cold as that? If it did, you must have been deaf, 
my dear—for my singing is warm—it has a way of 
landing me in little affairs that you know nothing 
whatever about.” Boganoff heard a snort from 
Bert, and then her voice went sweetly on. ‘You 
sing with a man,” said Winifred, “or else he plays 
your accompaniments. And everybody else in the 
room just unaccountably fades away—and before 
you have time to think of it, you’re right on the 
edge of the Danger Zone. Have you ever really 
lost your head—all mathematics far away—stopped 
thinking—plunged—gone deep, deep down—to the 
place where only feelings are?” 

“T guess I’m rather old for that!” 

“Old? You?’ A low ripple of Jaughter came. 
“Do mathematicians ever get old? But of course— 
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you’re old as the stars, poor dear! And now the 
only thought in your head is how to get rid of me 
tonight—and get up into the skies once more!” 

“Wrong again! I’m through work for to- 
night!” 

“Then suppose you see me home.” 

“All right—I will!” 


And that had been over an hour ago; and Bogan- 
off, sitting waiting here, had been asking what was 
happening now? What a talk, he exclaimed to him- 
self. Everything in innuendos, nothing open, both 
of them drifting. ‘‘No,” he thought, “that young 
woman is not drifting—strongly she feels what she 
wants. Yes, but so far from clear is her thinking 
that she hardly knows what she feels! Blindly she 
is pushing him on! And he—like a child—so unpre- 
pared! All is confusion and in the dark! One 
moment loyal to his wife, and even impatient with 
this girl for interfering in his life. But the next he 
is tempted. He tells himself, ‘How virtuous all 
my life I have been. And now I am fast growing 
old.’ And so he lets her draw him on—into this 
foolish little intrigue. But how stupid! A man so 
brilliant as that!” He felt a sharp disgust with 
Bert for such random choice of a love affair. “For 
this young woman is only a fool! She is good to 
look at—chance brings her his way—and he takes 
her! He will not spare the time to search for the 
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woman he really wants. What can he ever feel with 
this girl? What chance for the stars, with a woman 
like that? And he must—he is an astronomer! 
Without his work, he will soon be wretched—and 
they will quarrel—and he will be left with nothing! 
For his wife will then be gone!” 

What a love to risk so much for! For it was a 
risk, the Russian knew. He remembered his glimpse 
of Jo’s jealousy, he felt she would be quick to act— 
and suddenly he dreaded seeing her in action here. 
If Bert were unfaithful, what would she do? As 
Boganoff thought of that, just for a moment his 
dread became a burning curiosity. The question 
flashed into his mind—‘‘Could she then love a man 
like me?” But he dismissed it instantly. He knew 
very well that he loved Jo; he had known it now 
for nearly two months; for as soon as it came, he. 
had faced that feeling with the deepest interest, and 
thoroughly examined it, in spite of the suffering he 
endured. And by facing it he had seen how utterly 
hopeless it was, from the start—for the longer he 
studied this woman, the more certain he became that 
no other love could come into her life: Yes, but 
how would she save it now, this deep possessing 
love of hers? ‘‘What will she do?” he almost 
groaned. “Is she ready, and clear in her mind? 
Not at all! No more than her husband!” 

With a gesture of exasperation, Boganoff jumped 
up and walked the floor. “These Americans!” he 
exclaimed. They had seemed so splendid to him at 
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first, with all their kindness, power to act, clear 
sanity in all they did. Like gods they were, when 
it came to work, but they seemed the merest chil- 
dren now! 

Quickly he returned to his desk, for he heard 
Bert coming in through the dome. As he entered, 
the Russian impassively glanced at his face, and then 
pretended to go on working as before. ‘‘Not yet,” 
Boganoff told himself. ‘But how excited he has 
been. He is feeling very sober now. But is he 
thinking? Not at all. He feels himself quite off 
his ground.” Another little wave of exasperation 
came to him, and he felt like shouting at this man, 
“Why don’t you look into yourself and see what 
kind of a fellow you are? You are not a man to 
deceive his wife—like a fool you would confess to 
her, and spoil her life, and yours as well! ‘That is 
the kind of a man you are—and so you must leave 
this young woman alone!’ But before he could 
plan how to open the subject, his employer grimly 
dismissed it. 

“Well,” growled Bert, “she’s out of the way. I 
hope to God she goes back to New York. I’m sick 
and tired of her talk.” 

The Russian glanced up and met his look; and a 
queer little hesitation there made him guess that 
Bert was wondering whether or not to caution him 
not to mention this to his wife. But apparently he 
decided against it. 

“Do you want to work any more tonight?” 
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“No,” said Boganoff, very glum. “I am greatly 
fatigued. I am going to bed.” 

And he left Bert working savagely. 

“Yes,” thought the Russian, “now he will try to 
keep his thoughts away from her—and so he will 
still be unprepared when she comes, upon her next 
attack!” . 


In the next few days, however, his impatience 
changed to a kind of wonder and even respect. For 
the treatment this American husband was giving 
himself was so severe. Working long hours, sternly 
- intent, clamping his thoughts to mathematics, pain- 
fully Bert climbed back to the stars. Higher and 
higher, grimmer and grimmer, and further away 
from that young neighbor down the hill. “He may 
succeed!’ Boganoff thought. ‘Perhaps it is I who 
was stupid here—wishing him Russian when he is 
not. In Russia we have Russian ways—in Amer- 
ica, they have other ways. Yes, yes, and he is 
escaping her by the surest way he knows!” With a 
growing relief, he did all he could for the fugitive. 
With enthusiasm, he entered into the work of 
roughly drafting the scientific article with which, 
before he wrote his book, Bert was to give his new 
theory to the astronomical world. And Boganoft 
felt again the clear sane force and brilliancy of 
this Yankee scientist. Back came his admiration. 
Without complaint, he worked like a dog, at the 
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terrible pace that was set by his chief. Barely 
stopping to eat and sleep, the work went on without 
a break. ‘Yes, yes, I was wrong,” he told himself. 

But early one clear beautiful night, when all the 
snow-clad valley below lay radiant beneath the moon, 
back came Winifred to the dome. And she did not 
linger this time there; abruptly she demanded that 
Bert come out for a tramp with her; in a few 
moments they were gone. And grimly the Russian, 
once more alone, sat waiting—from ten o’clock until 
twelve. Then Bert returned; and with a frown, and 
a few impatient remarks, plunged back into his work 
as before. But his helper was of little use to him 
now—for a heavy gloom, resistless, pressed down 
upon Boganoff’s mind; and soon he was making such 
mistakes that his chief, intense and irritable, snapped 
at him repeatedly, and at last dismissed him for the 
night. 

“How completely out of his depth he is—how 
hopeless now,” Boganoff thought, as he tramped 
sadly and aimlessly off “along a hillside road. 
“Unfaithful already? Possibly not. But nothing 
now can hold him back—nothing but what he will 
not do. He will not face it, he will not talk. Shall 
I try to make him? No. Never can I enter into 
this damned American privacy! All in silence it 
will be. Though he feels the danger close behind, 
he will only try to escape again by burying his head 
in the sand of mathematics! And so with the rest! 
Like ostriches these people are! So it is with the 
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girl and so with his wife—each one of them private 
right to the end! But then there will be action 
here! For each one of these three will act! Each 
one of them is strong to act! ‘Do something!’ 
That is America!” 

He was sure that this pair would soon go on, and 
that Jo would findthem out. And deeper and deeper 
into his spirit crept Boganoft’s dread of that. For 
he loved and admired this woman so. She had 
done so much for him—and he wanted to help her 
now! And yet he knew himself so well—strong in 
understanding only—weak to act! ‘‘What can I 
do?” he groaned aloud. And Boganoff looked up 
into the skies, and felt small and weak and 
powerless. 


CHAPTER XV 


AFTER luncheon the next day, Jo went to a meet- 
ing of her club and presided over the long discus- 
sion, which had been planned, on the World Court. 
When she came out, it was late afternoon; but the 
setting sun was dazzling clear—and oh, how gor- 
geously cold tonight! On reaching home, she found 
that Bert had sent down word to ask for dinner at 
five o'clock; for he had taken no lunch that day. 
When he came in with Boganoff, both of them were 
so engrossed they barely noticed her presence, and 
talked in mathematical terms that made the whole 
universe, to Jo, an inscrutable array of forces work- 
ing in the blackest night. Bert spoke in a low quiet 
voice, but again she caught. in his eyes the deep 
excited vigilance and exaltation that was there. Yes, 
he was certainly keyed high! Vaguely she made out 
from their talk that the great discovery of his 
camera the week before had proved his theory at 
last; and their Russian friend declared it was going 
to start a discussion world wide; for its implications 
gave one more shock to the old scientific conception 
of space—shook the ground under their feet, as it 
were; and with one of his pet certainties gone, the 
exploring mind of man must go back and start 
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again, on its slow, patient, everlasting journey into 
the unknown. Soon after dinner, the two men went 
up to the telescope. And to Jo, watching through 
the window, as those two explorers took the 
winding little path up the low snow-covered hill, 
they looked so very small under that vast dome 
of night. 

Her thoughts came back into her house. She 
worked for a while on a baby cap, and then picked 
up a magazine. She grew rather drowsy, after a 
time, but it was only nine o’clock. She did not want 
to go to bed just yet, and so on an impulse she put 
on her furs and went up to the dome. She found 
' Boganoff there alone. Upon her entrance, he glanced 
up; and at sight of her, his absorbed expression 
changed to a startled anxious look. When she 
asked where Bert had gone, he said, 

“Oh, he went out for a little walk. But soon he 
will be back again.” 

“That’s funny—did he go alone?” 

“Oh, no—our nice young neighbor came—and she 
was feeling very bad. She is not sleeping very well 
—she could not meet another night. She needs 
somebody to take a walk—till she can grow sen- 
sible again.” 

Jo felt a rush of passion, then; but with a quick 
impatience, she regained control of herself, and 
smiled, and said, in a low flat voice, 

“What a foolish young person that is. I wish 
she would go back to New York.” 
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“Well, I suppose that soon she will go.” 

“I hope she won’t keep him long tonight.” 

“Oh, no,” said the Russian easily, “‘of course he 
will quite soon be back.” 

And he would be, Jo told herself. Oh, what harm 
could it possibly do? But later, back alone in the 
house, against the onslaught from beneath, her sur- 
face defences began to give away. For suddenly the 
question came—on how many other nights like this, 
had Bert left his work up there, without ever letting 
her know? The ground of her faith in her husband 
sharply going from under her, that burst of passions 
came again; and though she repressed them fiercely, 
it was as though they pulled her down; and she sank 
into deep waters now. Had Bert been going to 
Winifred’s house? And if he did, how late did he 
stay? How long was he going to stay tonight— 
forgetting everything, even his work? Sharply she 
corrected herself. No, he had been working hard, 
and had achieved a brilliant triumph. A recollec- 
tion entered her mind of another time like this, when 
after working day and night he had ended in a 
triumph, too, and had then come gayly down from 
the stars, so plainly hungry for her love, and for 
high jinks with Jaspar. His whole being, keyed 
*way up, had needed them both to bring him down. 
Yes, and so he was tonight—but this time Jaspar 
was away, and in Jo’s place was Winifred! 

Clearly she saw her husband’s face, in this pres- 
ent mood she knew he was in. She saw him walking 
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at Winifred’s side along a snowy starlit road. Then 
that picture disappeared, abruptly and violently 
blotted out by the picture of Bert in Winifred’s 
house at the piano. She was singing. Suddenly, as 
her voice poured down, he glanced up into her eyes 
—and vividly Jo caught his delight. Yes, this was 
a moment in his life when he needed a woman, young, 
beautiful, gay, to celebrate his big success! Without 
the slightest warning, her fancy leaped to another 
scene, from which she turned in quick disgust. But 
there rose in Jo a passion, which was so much 
stronger than any feeling, good or bad, she had ever 
felt in her life before, that the certainty came to 
her, stark and clear, that she could murder Winifred 
without the slightest qualm of remorse! Yes, and 
even her husband, too! Sharply a recollection came 
of a newspaper story she had read, about a most 
respectable husband, found with his lady love, both 
of them dead, and his letters to her scattered over 
both the bodies there! 

With a shiver, Jo came to herself—hands icy cold 
and trembling. She came out of that rigid ugly 
trance, and faced her obsession and asked herself, 
“What am I so excited about? How do I know 
that anything at all is happening tonight?” But 
then she remembered the Russian’s anxious look at 
her. Yes, there’d been other nights like this one; 
he knew more than he cared to tell! Her jealousy 
boiled up again—and now, with a revulsion, she 
turned her anger back on herself. Why not have 
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held Bert back in time? It could have been done 
so easily. Just one quiet little talk, and the only 
thing she’d have risked would have been a slight 
gleam in her husband’s eyes of amused annoyance, 
nothing more. Oh, what a blithering idiot! “Too 
late now. It’s out of my hands.” Slowly she 
clenched them and grew still. She could almost 
have heard a pin drop in the house. So quiet— 
empty—utterly strange. All sense of time and 
space were gone. All the life in the world, to Jo 
Dana then, was confined within herself. Inner pic- 
tures, present and past, chased one another through 
her mind—her mind so queerly cold and still, which 
seemed to fill the universe. Passive, passive—blind 
—confused. Then very slowly, out of it all, she 
could feel emerging—like some old familiar friend 
who was no longer welcome but nevertheless came 
in to take charge—that instinct of pride which had 
ruled her life. Almost imperceptibly a hard smile 
had come on her face. 

“No—I’m not going to murder them—and I 
won’t say a word to Bert. Let him do what he 
likes,” thought Jo. 


She roused with a start, as Boganoff came in, and 
rose from her seat, and he noticed her there. 

“T must have been sleeping.” As she spoke, Jo 
shot a questioning glance at him; and as though in 
answer to that, he said, 
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“J was looking for your husband.” 

“Oh.” All at once she began to tremble. “I 
don’t believe he’s back,” said Jo. She could see 
in the Russian’s anxious eyes that he guessed what 
was happening tonight, and a quick glow of resent- 
ment came. She did not want him here just now— 
yet he stayed on. He was telling her why he had 
come. Oh, what on earth was he talking about? 
Then suddenly, as she understood, Jo cast a look 
of blank surprise. For Boganoff—who, since she 
left the dome, had been sitting there racking his 
brains for some way in which he could help—had 
hit upon a little plan, and was proposing it to her 
now. 

“Suppose that we also go out for a walk? It is 
a splendid night,” he said. ‘‘We might walk to 
Mrs. Hubbard’s house and have a good talk, if your 
husband is there.” 

For an instant, Jo was speechless. 

“Is there no situation under the sun that you 
Russians don’t love to talk about?” His sallow 
features flushed at that. 

“Tt is a good thing to talk,” he said. ‘So many 
things are cleared away.” But his voice was low, 
and his whole expression so humbly appealing that 
she smiled, and answered in a friendlier tone, 

“No, thank you—I’ll stay home tonight.” 

After he had left the room, there came a gap in 
her consciousness, a dark confusion. At the end, 
she found herself at a window looking over at Wini- 
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fred’s house. Lights softly shone from the win- 
dows, below and up in Winifred’s room. Abruptly 
a memory came to Jo, of how only a week before 
she had looked across at that house and exulted in 
Winifred’s loneliness. ‘Well, she isn’t lonely 
now!” With a violent effort dismissiag some pic- 
ture from her mind, a little later Jo went upstairs 
and took from her desk those business papers. 
Slowly she succeeded in holding down her turbulent 
thoughts, chaining them to those figures and notes. 
Anything to hold to now—anything to keep her 
thoughts from what was maddening! Grimly 
motionless sitting there, she drove her imagination 
ahead into what she could do for her children’s 
lives, and for so many others, too, with all this 
power in her hands. 

“Yes, but Father isn’t dead!’ suddenly Jo told 
herself. ‘‘He’s only taking a trip abroad!” The 
next moment she remembered how he had begged 
her to come along—and instantly she seized that 
thought and held to it! Oh, God, it was good to 
have somebody wanting her so, just now! . . . She 
frowned in the effort to recall the date when the 
was going to sail. This week! Saturday! Only 
three days! . . . She stared for a moment, with 
quivering lips, but with absolutely no thinking at 
all that she was in the least aware of. Then she 
turned to the telephone, close beside her on the desk, 
and called the Western Union, in a town some miles 
away. In a low hard voice, she gave the man her 
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father’s name and his address, and then her message. 
It was this: 

“Engage passage on your boat. Have decided 
to come with you. Oceans of love.” 

She hung up the receiver slowly. ‘Oceans of 
love,” she repeated. “I wonder why I added that?” 
With a little laugh, she rose. “This will give me 
plenty to do.”’ Packing, to begin with. She went 
to her closet, to look at her clothes; but as she did 
so, more than once her look strayed back to the 
telephone. “Exactly why did I do that?” She 
had done it without any need for thought; some 
deep instinctive part of her had suddenly risen and 
' made this move, as her reply to what she knew was 
happening over at Winifred’s house. For now she 
was so sure of that. “It must be after midnight. 
Yes, I’ve waited long enough. My going will teach 
him a lesson,” she thought. Or at least it would 
avoid the ghastly time, which she could see so 
plainly in store for them both, if she stayed. For 
there was in Bert, she knew, a sense of playing 
square with her that would make him tell her what 
he had done—and this was just what Jo could not 
endure the thought of! 

“No,” she decided, “I’ll go at once—tomorrow— 
on the morning train.” And the three months of 
her absence would make it easier for them both, 
give them time to decide what they wanted to do. 
This might not be a mere affair of a single night, 
she told herself; for Winifred, self-indulgent, hav- 
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ing had him for one night, might want more of him. 
Why not? It would cost her Bailey Grow, of 
course, but she had never been the kind to let any 
such caution stand in the way. “In fact, she’ll use 
it on Bert,” thought Jo, ‘to show herself in a 
romantic light, sacrificing all for him!’ While all 
the time in the back of her mind would be the com- 
fortable thought that, with that beautiful body of 
hers, she could get another husband with plenty of 
money whenever she liked! Another gap in all 
clear thinking. At the end of it, Jo went on: “So 
she may try to take him away—and he may agree. 
But if he does, it won’t be just on her account—for 
when he comes to his senses tomorrow, he’ll be so 
appalled at facing me!’ Not from any old-fash- 
ioned sense of the sacredness of marriage, for Bert 
had very little of that. His trouble would come 
with the thought of all that Jo had done for him, 
and with the realization that she was the kind of 
wife whose life would be completely wrecked by 
this one infidelity. But hard and cold as so much 
steel, her pride had risen up again. ‘He shan’t 
feel he has wrecked my life! He’s going to have 
a surprise!” she thought. “Yes, I’ll go tomorrow— 
and keep him from telling me anything first!” 


Blindly and mechanically, Jo began her packing; 
and at first she had a feeling of relief, in doing 
things, a sense of a decision made. But she had not 
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been at it long, when a feeling of faintness came. 
“Of course I’m faint,” she told herself, ‘I’ve had 
nothing to eat since five o'clock.” But as she sank 
into a chair, she grew aware abruptly of the pic- 
tures and emotions, which far beneath the surface 
had been leaping from the depths and flashing up 
into her mind. One picture, which had come 
before, now rose again—disgusting! And she threw 
it off, but others came. Setting her teeth, Jo 
warned herself, ‘‘I’d better not be alone just now— 
I'll have Boganoff down to supper.” Presently she 
went to her desk and telephoned to him, up on the 
hill. 

“Ts my husband back?” she asked, and grew for 
an instant very tense. But on learning he was not, 
she said, in a matter-of-fact sort of tone, ‘Well, 
we've waited long enough—and you must be hungry, 
too. Suppose we have our supper now?” 

The sound of her voice, so quiet and sane, gave 
her a feeling of reassurance. Going to her dressing 
table, she began to tidy her hair. Neat as a pin. 
She looked in the glass. “Yes, I’m sane and 
strong,” thought Jo, “too strong to do anything 
for the papers.” Then she gave a nervous start. 
Why had that thought entered her mind? She 
went downstairs and found Boganoff waiting in the 
dining room. As usual, a cold supper had been left 
on the table there, and Jo went into the kitchen, 
where hot soup was on the stove. She brought it 
in. As they sat down, she glanced across at the 
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Russian’s face and saw that his anxious troubled 
look had changed to one of positive dread. “She 
would not have sent for me,” he thought, “unless 
she had decided at last that she must talk this out 
with a friend. And, oh, my God, what a talk it 
will be!’ For he loved this woman, and he knew 
how much she had pent up inside. But noticing his 
uneasiness, Jo only smiled a little; and as she began 
to take her soup, she asked if he’d had any more 
news from his old chief in Petrograd. 

“No,” he answered, and after a pause: “But 
very soon I shall go back.” She glanced at him. 

“To Russia?” 

“Yes.” Another silence. Then he went on, 
“And I shall be thankful my whole life, for all you 
have done to make for us the work once more to 
be possible there.” 

“I’m very glad,” Jo answered. And then, almost 
unconsciously—‘‘I’m going abroad myself,” she said. 
He looked up at her, startled. 

“When?” he asked. In a quiet, pleasant voice, 
she replied, 

“On Saturday, with my father—to Persia and 
the Caucasus. You'll remember I told you about 
it before.” Glancing up, she saw he had caught at 
once the full significance of this. She was going on 
Saturday! Only three days! ‘So this was it, he 
told himself—act first and think afterward! 

“Don’t go!” he said, in a low voice. But she 
utterly disregarded his intimate appealing tone. 
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“I’ve always wanted to go with my father, and 
he has asked me so many times—and now he feels 
he will soon be too old. I’m getting old myself, it 
seems. The children kept me here before, but now 
they’re gone, and so I’m free.” 

Boganoff caught wildly at that straw: 

“But your boy, Jaspar, what will he do? He 
said he would come home at Easter—and he is yet 
so very small!’’ 

“Yes. My husband will be here.” 

“And then your daughter—she will come! You 
told me o 

“T'll be back by then.” 

“Don’t go!” the Russian begged again. ‘‘Your 
husband—he will need you now more than in all 
his life before!” 

A flash of resentment in her eyes. “I guess you'll 
have to let me judge of that for myself,” Jo 
answered. But, as she saw him color, she added, 
in a kinder voice, ‘It has been so good to have you 
here, and I'll be sorry to have you go. You've 
learned a good deal, haven’t you, about America, in 
our home. Old New England—and the new.” 
Boganoff looked straight at her. 

“Yes. But for me it has been splendid here. 
And you have been So kind to me, that now I 
Suddenly he stopped. “I am feeling so badly,” he 
said to Jo. She looked back at him with a strange 
little smile, but in answer she said only, 

“T’ll be so sorry to have you go.”’ Silence again. 
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Nothing more to be said—but supper was not over 
yet, so Jo filled in the frequent gaps with questions 
about his future plans. In the meantime, however, 
he’d had an idea; he thought he saw one last des- 
perate chance. And so, as she rose from the table, 
he asked, 

“Won't you come up to the dome tonight ?” 

“No,” said Jo. “I'd like to come, but I'll Be busy 
packing tonight. I’m leaving tomorrow for New 
York.” 

Abruptly the big man drew closer; anxious and 
troubled, he started to speak; but she cut him off, 
with a look of impatience; and with an awkward 
little bow, he turned and went slowly out of the 
room. 


——_———_ 


When he had gone, Jo stood for a moment 
motionless, with a strange sense of all the forces of 
her spirit slowly pressing, tightening. She went into 
the living room, took a cigarette and sat down. “Pm 
not going to think of anything but this trip,” she 
warned herself. ‘I haven’t even faced it yet, and 
there is still so much to do.” The household, 
servants, children, letters. But she could not hold 
her thoughts to any one part of her plan. A rest- 
lessness unbearable came, and she picked up a news- 
paper by her side. Divorce and murder, on the 
front page! With a low unnatural laugh, Jo threw 
‘t aside. “No!” she thought. “I’m too old-fash- 
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ioned, and too strong!” Rigid again, she asked 
herself, ‘‘Now what did I mean by that remark?” 
She got up, her mind a blank again, and went toward 
the fireplace, feeling rather chilly now. But in the 
mirror above the low mantel, abruptly she caught a 
glimpse of her face; and what she saw was so ugly 
and strained, that hastily she turned away. As 
though in a daze, she came back to her chair and 
picked up a book by a friend of Bert’s. It was ‘“The 
Depths of the Universe.” She dropped it and sat 
staring there. What was the thought she was grop- 
ing for? Oh, yes, of course—that other book—the 
one which Bert had planned to write—his big life 
work. A pity. Gone. 

Vaguely the realization came that her whole view 
of the heavens had been through her husband’s eyes. 
And that was funny, for her view had always been 
so different. Yet without him, it would be gone. 
All the rest of her life she would hate to look at the 
heavens at night. Oh, fiddlesticks! A mere morbid 
mood! In a fierce last effort to keep her head up 
out of those deep waters, she went to her room and 
began again to attend to her packing there; but 
her mind became a blank once more; and it seemed 
much later in the night when she found herself 
downstairs again, at a window, looking up into the 
sky. It had been a favorite view of hers, but the 
sight of that blue immensity, which had brought her 
strength and quiet before, brought only weakness 
and loneliness now. Against the grand bleak indif- 
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ference there, she felt but a mere tiny speck in a 
blind mechanical universe, reaching on and on in 
space, for millions of millions of millions of miles— 
blazing, dazzling—icy darkness—on and on to 
vaster deeps. And on and on and on in time—from 
forever to forever. She had never felt like this 
before. There had been that time her mother died 
—the terror of a little girl. But she felt no terror 
now. This was older; this was grim. There was 
only a sense of numbness and a feeling of freezing 
cold, from steel blue emptiness pressing down. Anni- 
hilation? Yes—perhaps. Jo shivered. It must be 
nearly dawn. 

But then, as she stood staring up like a person in 
a trance, the aspect of the heavens began to grow 
familiar, and her practised eye caught suddenly the 
position of the Bear, which showed it was early in 
the night! Turning back into the room, she glanced 
over at the clock. No, it wasn’t midnight yet! 
‘What is the meaning of this?” she asked. “Has 
all this happened just in my thoughts—and all 
because my husband spent one evening with some- 
body else? He may be back again, even now!” Jo 
stood there, tense and quivering. The house was 
empty and so still. Unbearable! It would drive 
her mad! Acting on an impulse, sudden, powerful 
and blind, she went out to the hall, where she'd left 
her furs earlier in the evening, and put them on and 
went out of the house. 

The icy cold of the motionless night gave her a 
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sharp tingling shock. As she rounded the corner 
of the house, the snow fields on the mountain peaks 
showed wierdly bright; and as she walked rapidly 
on, she heard an owl in the forest below, and then 
a scream of agony from some small animal down 
there. The word ‘Murder’ flashed into her mind 
and gave her a warm startling thrill. But then the 
numbness came again, with the stark loneliness and 
cold, as she felt herself out on the deck, as it were, 
of this celestial ship of ours. 

She noticed now that she was walking up the 
narrow winding path to the observatory. Why? 
“Because Boganoff asked me? No. I’m going 
_ because Bert may be there—and all this just a dream 
of mine.” The old, old hope of the Happy Ending 
suddenly possessed her. Vividly she saw again that 
look of absorption in Bert’s eyes, as he sat working 
at his desk; and she felt so sure she would find him 
so, that instantly this whole affair was like a night- 
mare left behind. Already Jo began to be thor- 
oughly ashamed of herself for the way that she had 
acted. “I'll never be like that again!” She climbed 
the low stairs to the dome, went through to the study 
and opened the door. Nobody there. She turned 
slowly back into the darkness of the dome, and her 
eyes went searching all the shadows. Only one 
figure, huge and dark, crouched in the observing seat. 
Boganoff was still there alone. 


CHAPTER XVI 


SHARPLY she stiffened and turned to go, but her 
vision blurred and a dizzy faintness made her grasp 
at the arm of a reclining chair. She swung herself 
into it, huddled down, and with a fierce uprushing of 
her pride, she told herself, “No fainting here!” 
Although her mind and consciousness seemed tossed 
about in a turbulent whirl of darkness, Jo fought 
grimly on. Then she felt the hand of the Russian; 
carefully, as she lay in the chair, he was wrapping 
her in a thick fur robe. She made a sharp little 
effort to rise. 

“Don’t go,” he said. 

“T must!’ she exclaimed, in a low voice, furious 
at having come. “I’ve so-much to do tonight!” 

“Don’t do.” His voice was tenser now. “I am 
so glad that you are here. This place is what you 
need tonight. Don’t do. Stop doing anything.” 
Once again Jo struggled to rise, but she was too 
weak; and his heavy hand, strong but kind, was on 
her shoulder, keeping her down. ‘Please. You 
must not go away—until you have talked with your 
husband first.” 

“There’s no need of that!” she said, fiercely 
resenting his interference. 
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“Yes, there is need. Without such a talk, you 
cannot be sure there is need that you go. Until you 
talk, you know nothing of this.” 

“What do you know?” burst out of her. “Has it 
been like this on other nights?” 

““Yes—it has been like this,” he said. 

“Why didn’t you warn me?” 

“Why? Itried. But you would not let me speak. 
You would not even speak with your husband—as 
so well you might have done—to stop this very small 
affair. Don’t go without speaking to him now.” 

“And also with his friend, perhaps!”’ Jo’s voice 
was hard, unnatural. “You proposed that once 
before—that I go to her house, and we three talk 
it out—just as your friends in Russia did! A three- 
cornered talk—man, mistress and wife! And when 
it was over, she killed herself!” 

Boganoff was startled and ashamed. This Amer- 
ican woman was talking at last without concealment, 
baring her soul—but it came to her so unnaturally 
that just for an instant it seemed as though she had 
stripped herself naked before his eyes! He forced 
his thoughts back to that woman in Russia—how 
natural and courageously real! 

“Yes,” he answered, “‘but at least she knew that 
for her there was no other way. She had looked 
all ways quite clearly first. But with you it is not 
so; 

“Tt never will be!” Jo replied. ‘We Americans 
loathe and despise such talks!” 
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“Yes—I know—you kill yourselves without talk- 
ing,” he said. “Your newspapers are filled with it 
all the time. More often you kill somebody else— 
and often so blindly, without any cause. And though 
you do not know it, all that you yourself have read 
of those dark blind acts of your countrymen is here 
in a cloud behind you now—from which voices are 
whispering, ‘Kill! Don’t think! Don’t wait to 
know and understand! Do something—kill some- 
thing—destroy! ” 

Jo shot one startled look at him. Rigid in the 
darkness, glad he could not see her face, she was 
shaken by the memories of her own thoughts, an 
hour ago. But then she remembered how she had 
downed them, and in a cold flat voice she said, 

“But I’m not that kind of a woman, you see. I 
want only quiet now. No scenes, no melodrama— 
no commotion of any kind.” 

“But commotion is the only way you can learn 
how you really feel!” he cried. “You must bring 
it up and see what it is, and not try to bury it all 
:nside—where it will only do you harm! You say 
you will not try to kill—and yet that is what you 
are doing tonight! Quite violently you have set 
out to kill your feelings for your husband!” 

“There will be no trouble about that!” 

“There will be! Those feelings are parts of you 
so deep, that as you try to kill them, they will tear 
in pieces your whole life!” 

Trembling, icy, taut and strained—‘l’ve had 
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enough of this!” thought Jo; and once again she 
tried to rise; but Boganoff’s heavy hand was again 
on her pecutden holding her down. He was des- 
perate now. He was not used to scenes like this. 
To guide him, he had only those race instincts and 
points of view bred into him since he was small. 
But they were deep and very strong. And so, in 
the strange darkness of this New England view of 
life, on he floundered, heavily. 

“If this must be, all right,” he said. ‘But how 
can you know if it must be? How be sure until you 
learn what kind of affair he has had with her? Has 
it been long or very short? Is it physical only or 
‘something more? And how does he feel now to 
you? You do not know!” 

“I know enough! Enough to tell me what to 
do—and that’s all I care about! I don’t care to 
learn of his affair—it’s none of my business, it’s his 
own! Mine is only what he has done to our affair! 
He knows how I feel about such things—that a thing 
like this meant losing me! Yet in spite of that, he 
has gone on! And he hasn’t even played fair with 
me—he’s been underhand, acting behind my back!” 
Her voice was loud and quivering. 

“How can you be sure of that? Surely he would 
not tell you if he takes a walk one night. How do 
you know he has gone any farther, and really 
deceived you, until tonight? And even now—per- 
haps nothing to tell! But you must give him the 
chance to tell! If you had talked clearly with him 
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before, can you doubt that you could have stopped 
him then? And even if he is unfaithful now, how 
can you know so quickly everything that this must 
mean—how he feels to you and you to him?” 

“T know how I feel—and what I want! To get 
away and leave it behind!” 

“But you can’t get away fromit!” he cried. “You 
see only yourself in this mood tonight—to your 
whole self you are still quite blind! It is made up 
of your whole life—and the best of your life has 
been here in your home—with your husband and 
children! It will be hard to break them apart! 
What will it mean to your children if you leave 
your husband? You must stop and ask yourself— 
you must wait till you know that—for what it means 
to your children, it will also mean to you!” 

Suddenly her attention was caught, he could feel 
that she was listening now, and eagerly he developed 
his point: 

“You will not like to tell them of this, you will 
not want them to come back to a home that has 
been so deeply spoiled. Your oldest daughter and 
your small son both love their father. You will not 
keep them wholly away—you will let them go and 
visit him—you will pity him, in your quieter moods. 
For you are the kind of woman who is more a 
mother than wife. But you have not stopped to 
think of that—you have not even asked yourself, 
‘If I stay, can I strengthen my love by this?” 

“Strengthen my love?” 
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“How do you know? There are in the souls of 
women as many different kinds of love as stars in 
skies!” Boganoff cried. ‘Each is different—yours 
is you! I repeat, you have been more mother than 
wife. Your husband has been like one of your chil- 
dren—strongly you have managed his life. With- 
out you now, he will be helpless. For you are strong 
and he is strong, only together, not apart. If you 
will, you may be stronger still—for both of you 
may learn by this—you to watch a little closer and 
to know your husband’s needs—and he may learn 
that he needs you more! You do not know how 
strong it is, this love between you, or how wide and 
_ deep it goes! It is too strong to be broken without 
disaster to your lives—but if you will protect it 
now, it may not break but only grow—wider, deeper, 
older, kinder! . . . And so I ask you, how do you 
know?” The Russian’s voice had suddenly dropped; 
it was humble, low, appealing. ‘I may be wrong— 
forgive me—please. I like you, love you, very 
much. Before you go, be sure you must. ‘Take 
time to think. Do nothing now.” 

He waited, but she did not speak. Her tension 
breaking suddenly, a feeling of exhaustion came, 
and she lay in the darkness, trembling. 

“We Russians are so good at that. We talk, we 
search, we understand—but we do nothing,” he went 
on. “We are weak in doing things because we under- 
stand too well how small and powerless we are— 
mere specks of life in the universe. You are quite 
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the opposite. In doing, you are very strong. I 
came to your house, and strongly at once you lifted 
me up, and helped my friend in Petrograd. Our 
whole lives were changed by you—so quickly—like 
a miracle! And I found myself in your husband’s 
dome, watching his work, so brilliant and clear! And 
I bowed down to you both and said, “These Amer- 
ican people are like gods!’ But now I see you are 
only children, when the need comes to understand. 
So I wish that you may be Russian tonight—quite 
Russian.” Again his voice had dropped; it began 
to take a soothing, calm, almost hypnotic quality. 
“Do nothing—rest—listen—feel weak and small. 
Feel the vastness of the skies. It is so cool and quiet 
there.” 

Her eyes had been closed. She opened them. 
Through the small window at her side, she looked 
up into the blue; and sharply, with a little thrill, she 
felt the old familiar lift. She had barely heard 
Boganoff’s voice; yet under the influence it cast, her 
inner torment had died down. And that was all 
she cared about—to lie here a little longer and rest, 
before going down to her packing. But she did not 
think of that—she did not dare to think or move. 
This blessed and hypnotic spell of quiet might so 
soon be gone. So she lay there inert, while the low 
deep voice of her Russian companion went steadily 
on, lifting her thoughts up out of her house and 
bearing them off into the skies. He was speaking 
now of the Russian skies, and of how he’d begun to 
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watch the stars, from the time when he was a little 
boy. 

“The man who was telling me most,” he said, 
“was a wise old fisherman on the Volga. He took me 
for fishing out in his boat—on nights when the river 
was dark and still. And never had there come to 
me any real sense of the vastness of skies—until one 
night—when he had been telling stories of the 
ancient gods—and I asked him, ‘But who was the 
very first god? Was it not God, the Father?’ Very 
meditatively he replied, ‘In the Holy Book they 
call Him that—and they tell, as in a story, exactly 
how He made the world, in seven days and seven 
nights. But I do not think it was done so soon— 
nor has it all been finished yet—for such things take 
a mighty time. Our old men tell of another way. 
On a night as still as this, they say—across the wide, 
dark wilderness, where there was not any path— 
slowly, through such ages as we cannot dream of, 
the Mighty First One walked along. As He pathed 
His way, He was breathing hard—and at each 
breath, He left a little cloud of mist behind Him in 
the night. The cloud which is our whole universe— 
our Earth, the stars and the Milky Way—were 
made from a single one of such breaths. And they 
melted away in the dark cold air until they were 
nothing. For Him, this was done in a moment—for 
us, it is more like millions of years—and the melting 
away of our little cloud has not even yet been done. 
For His time is not like our time. What is for 
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Him but a portion of one moment of His time is 
millions of millions of our years. We little ones 
live but a smallest portion of the time that our earth 
lives—but Earth and stars and Milky Way live but 
a moment of His mighty time. For He goes slowly 
on and on, and creates new worlds eternally—in 
clouds from His breath that are left behind—to melt 
away in the cold, still night.’ ” 

The Russian finished his strange little tale, and 
once more the silence fell. Then, in a simple tone, 
he said, 

“That is the story the old man told—and I have 
remembered it ever since. When I look from this 
planet out into the skies, I feel some Mighty First 
One there—and not alone His space and time, but 
all His thoughts and feelings, too, are so much more 
vast and deep than anything my dim little mind can 
conceive of—that my will bows down. ‘Why are 
we always so obsessed by our brief little lives?’ I 
ask. ‘It is enough just to be here.’ We little ones, 
we live along, bewitched by little joys we want, or 
anxious little worries and fears—most of us with 
our eyes on the ground, blind to the vastness of the 
skies—which, if only we would look up, could so 
often give to us, now at the moment we need it 
most, the rest and peace that will come when we 
die—the rest and peace of infinity and of eternity,” 
he said. 

And those last words entered into Jo deep. She 
had barely heard the rest of it, she had only gath- 
ered the tone of it all—but the blessed relaxing had 
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gone on; and now, as those last words sank in, she 
gratefully received and held them close to her 
exhausted mind. ‘Rest and peace—rest and peace. 
Infinity—eternity.” She knew that he was saying 
all this to numb her thoughts and all her feelings, 
put her to sleep. But she welcomed it now—any- 
thing to hold off for a while the torture down there 
in her house. As she lay with eyes still fixed on the 
stars, she felt it all left far beneath—and farther 
and farther, slipping down, while her mind and her 
fancy followed her eyes up into infinity—riding up 
into the blue, among the lights of countless worlds 
flashing out on every side, like lights of ships upon 
the sea. And the deep compelling quiet voice of 
the Russian was still speaking on—speaking of his 
science and of the countless questions always loom- 
ing up ahead—out of the infinite unknown. Her 
whole being numbed by now, Jo barely knew when 
he wrapped her closer in the robe. But she heard 
him rise and go away. 

She did not speak to him, as he left, and the next 
moment all thought of him dropped completely from 
her mind. Only a few more minutes here, in this 
place that had meant so much in her life—and then 
she would go back to the house. “For I’m going 
away tomorrow,” thought Jo. One more swift pang 
of memory, the tension coming once again. Then 
something seemed to break inside—and the tears 
came now, came pouring down—relaxing, freshen- 
ing, blessed tears. Motionless still and half in a 
trance, a deep quiet came to her. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Sue could not have told how long she was there, 
till the quiet was abruptly broken by a sound below. 
The outer door had opened. It closed, and she 
heard a step on the stairs. With a clutch in her 
breast, Jo knew it was Bert, and she made a blind 
desperate effort to be ready for him now. What a 
fool, what a fool, to have stayed so long! She 
turned her head as he came in, but he did not notice 
her at first, and came a little into the dome. 

“Bert!? she whispered. He turned with a start 
and saw her. 

Jo ioe 

She was glad of the dark. ‘And he is, too!” she 
told herself. Sharply he- had turned away—and 
she knew that what she had dreaded had happened; 
but with the knowledge there came in Jo a quick 
relief of tension and a queer sure feeling that the 
worst of this was over now. Her pride made one 
last effort. ‘He should never have found me wait- 
ing here!” But it passed in a moment. She didn’t 
care. She wondered what he was going to do? What 
had he planned with Winifred? ‘And what is he 
thinking now?” she asked. ‘Poor Bert. He has 
come so suddenly—from her point of view into 
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mine. And he is no coward—he’s getting ready to 
face me now.” She could feel the desperate effort 
he made. He turned slowly toward her in the dark, 
and in a low steady voice, he said, 

“I see you guess what has happened, Jo—and I 
know what kind of a woman you are, and how you 
feel about such things. I forgot it tonight—I lost 
my head. I’ve been just a blind little fool—forget- 
ting all you’ve done for me—and all you’ve been to 
me.” He stopped. ‘He wants to stay!” flashed 
into her mind. But she said nothing. “Why don’t 
you speak?’ She shook her head—but then in a 
moment she heard her own voice: 

“What do you want me to say to you, Bert?” He 
spoke back in fierce sudden boyish appeal: 

“I want you to tell me what I’m to do! Not 
how you feel—I know all that! There are women 
and women—you are you! This isn’t a little thing 
to you : 

“No—it isn’t a little thing: . 

“Then tell me what you want of me! I'll go, if 
you say so—clear right out!” 

But Jo made no reply to that. She remembered 
what Boganoff had said; and again her mind, with 
uncanny speed, flashed over what it would mean to 
them both, if her husband left her now. Work in 
his science somewhere else? Yes, he could find it— 
but never this strength he’d had with her here. “He 
needs me to take care of his life and keep it clear 
for his work,” she thought. “And I need him—and 
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so do the children. How would it be without him 
here? Unbearable! I’d move away!” And what 
of Jaspar, then, and Ann, who wanted to have her 
baby here? All this went quickly through her mind 
—and them her quiet came again. 

“What do you want to do?” she asked. 

Once again slowly he turned away, and Jo could 
almost hear him cursing himself for what he had 
done. A sudden sense of her power came, the tre- 
mendous hold that she had on him still, deeper and 
stronger than ever before. For a moment, Jo exulted 
in that—but then, with a revulsion, a rush of mater- 
nal feeling came—deep, fierce as a pain, which made 
her wince and quiver. Quickly she turned away her 
head and looked through the small window up again 
into the skies—looked till the mist cleared from her 
eyes and she could see the blue once more. Her 
whole soul, as it were, reached out and up for that 
quiet again. It began to return, and with it the 
sense of littleness. The next moment her decision 
came; it seemed to come instinctively, and she knew 
at once that it was right. No need for any long 
and painful, searching talk with Bert tonight. sa | 
must do it my own way,” she thought. Without 
turning back to him, she said, 

“Stay here, if you like. We're little people. You 
need me and I need you. And both of us, we need 
the stars. . . . This is no time for talking. I don’t 
want to hear a word. Goto your telescope. That’s 
what you need.” 
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“Thank you, Jo.” She heard him go there. Still 
she lay, with her eyes on the heavens. Suddenly she 
felt once more a tightening of her whole being— 
then, with another break in her tension, back came 
the cool blessed tears. “Why am I crying?” she 
asked herself. “Because it will never be the same. 
I’m older now. Life changes.’’ Oh, but what meas- 
ureless relief. For the worst of this was over now 
—and quietly—without the sensational fuss and 
noise that Jo had detested all her life. ‘How well 
I know what he needs,” she thought. Yes, this 
would be the best escape. And a relieving conscious- 
ness came, of beginning already to settle back into 
the old routine of their lives. 

Jo softly drew off the thick fur robe and rose 
from her seat. At once she could feel he was 
listening. 

“Don’t speak of this again,” she said. ‘“‘Let’s 
try to forget it and leave it behind. Goodnight, 
Bert.” 

“Goodnight, Jo.” 

And so she left him with the stars. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Sue slept a long deep dreamless sleep, and awoke 
the next morning, rested, relaxed. What had hap- 
pened to make her feel like that? As she lay there, 
soon she began to recall, and over it all she went in 
her mind. Thank Heaven, the whole wretched busi- 
ness was cleared up and put behind. But was it— 
quite? Instinctively Jo asked herself what was left 
for her to do? Presently she rose and dressed, and 
looked into her husband’s room. He was still 
asleep. She came downstairs. On the breakfast 
table, at Bert’s place, she found a note from Wini- 
fred—and one last burst of anger came. “When 
are you going to leave us alone?” Hardly aware of 
what she was doing, she torg it open and scanned it 
through. The message was brief: 

“T am going back to the city today. Don’t stop 
me, please, I am sure it is best for both of us not 
to see one another now. I can’t be underhand— 
neither can you—and you need your wife and you 
don’t need me. I shall probably marry Bailey Grow 
—pbut whether I do or whether I don’t, I'll remem- 
ber last evening all my life. Good-bye, my dear— 
good luck to you.” 

Fiercely Jo crumpled the letter up and tossed it 
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into the fireplace. The next moment she began to 
be ¢shamed of what she had done. But then, as she 
watched the letter burn, a curious smile came on 
her face. For she was asking Winifred, “But how 
will he remember you?” 

A little later a telegram came from her father, 
in reply to the one she had sent him the night before: 

“Am more delighted than I can say. Have 
engaged stateroom and arranged to rush through 
passport when you come. Will expect you down 
this evening.” 

Jo read with a feeling of compunction. ‘A rotten 
way to treat poor Dad.” But a few minutes later 
she sent this reply: 

“Terribly sorry to disappoint you but my plans 
have changed again. Am writing letter to your 
boat.” 

Then she went to her room and sat down at her 
desk. She must be very careful now. Her father 
would suspect something, of course, as undoubtedly 
he had before; and if his suspicions were confirmed, 
he would delay sailing and come up here and put it 
squarely up to Bert. And then would come a disas- 
trous scene—the very thing Jo wished to avoid. She 
wanted this over and buried deep. 

‘Please don’t be too hard on me, dear,”’ she wrote. 
“T know I am being a beast to you—but forgive me 
just this once and I promise by all that is sacred I 
will go with you sure next year. I thought I would 
now, for I have been restless here with the children 
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gone—realizing what a change has begun in my 
whole life. I have simply got to adapt myself— 
and I will—I have learned more than you know. 
But I cannot come with you this time. When I tele- 
graphed you yesterday, I thought Boganoff would 
be here. I find that he is going now—and to leave 
Bert here alone would be very bad for both of us. 
So please don’t try to change my mind. Trust me 
in this—and have a fine trip—and when you get 
back three months from now, come up here and give 
me points on how to play successfully the role of 
grandmother, my dear.” 

She sent off the letter to catch the next train, and 
then went down to the living room. And she found 
Boganoff there. The sight of him caused her a 
pang of annoyance, recalling his interference last 
night. But the next moment she asked herself, 
“Yes but if he hadn’t said what he did, where would 
I be this morning? I’d be on a train, on my way 
to New York—with Winifred Hubbard by my 
side!” Grimly she smiled to herself at the picture. 
Then she realized suddenly how Boganoft’s pres- 
ence here could be made to help in the next few days, 
which were bound to be so awkward without some- 
one to fill the gap. Yes, but no more Russian talks! 
She was grateful, but she’d had enough—and she 
must plainly tell him so. Then she caught the 
Russian watching, and guessing her trouble was 
at an end. He smiled at her, and she smiled 
back. 
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“What a beautiful morning,” Jo remarked. 

“Yes,” he answered quietly, “it will be a clear 
splendid day. The wind has changed—it is from 
the south—and soon it will be much milder.” 

As Jo caught his double meaning, one last little 
glow of resentment came—but it passed. “How 
foolish of me,” she thought. And her gratitude rose 
up again. In a low voice, she said to him, 

“T want to thank you for last night.” 

“T am glad,” he answered; and he waited a 
moment, then, hoping she would tell him more. But 
she did not speak. “Now all is private again,” he 
thought. Aloud he added quietly, “I shall start to 
go back to Russia this week.” 

“Oh. So soon as that?” she asked. “It would 
be such a help to me, if you could stay on for a 
little while.” 

“T can stay if you like—but I think you will wish 
to be alone with your husband now.” 

“Nio—I don’t care to be alone.” He threw a 
sudden look at her, hesitating. Then he asked, 

“You will not have those talks with him?” 

“No—we settle such things without talking,” she 
said. ‘Remember that we are not Russians. You 
must let us manage this in our own way.” She 
smiled at him. ‘There will be many long talks, if 
you stay—but all about my husband’s book. I want 
him to start writing now, and that’s how I want you 
to help me,” she said. 

Before he could answer, Bert came in. At sight 
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of him, Jo colored a bit, but quickly she recovered 
herself. 

“Good-morning, Bert,” she said quietly. “Lunch- 
eon will be ready soon.” 

She left them then; but later, at luncheon, she 
took the conversation at once into her hands, by a 
smiling appeal to the Russian to heip her make Bert 
write his book. Taking the hint she had given him, 
Boganoff was quick to agree—and so was her hus- 
band. He explained that he was writing an article 
first, announcing his discovery; and as soon as that 
was done, he meant to start the book at once. Jo 
could see how the work appealed to him, for in it 
both of them saw an escape from the awkward situ- 
ation here. For Bert did not write easily. He 
would shut himself up in his study for this, writing, 
re-writing, beginning again, barely stopping for food 
and sleep. So absorbed would he be, and so far 
away, that, when at last he finished, the affair with 
Winifred would be a mere shadow in the past. 

After luncheon, Jo started up to her room. A 
good deal of mail to attend to there, and letters to 
the children, a birthday gift to be ordered for Jas- 
par and some little gift for her father, too, to be 
sent direct to the boat—she would have to tele- 
graph about that. And she had not balanced her 
check book yet. Already she was settling back into 
the familiar old routine. But as she came through 
the living room, it looked so glorious outside that 
she went for a moment out on the terrace. Yes, 
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Boganoff had been right. A softer wind had sprung 
up from the south, and already the air was losing 
its bite. One of those lovely mid-winter days that 
foretold the coming of the spring. It was sheltered 
here and the sun was warm; and as Jo stood bask- 
ing for a while it was hard for her to realize the 
freezing grandeur, cold and bleak, of the night 
before. The whole universe of stars was so nicely 
hidden now by soft and balmy smiling skies. Three 
cozy little clouds came drifting lazily in the blue— 
like fluffy kittens, she told herself. She remembered 
some that Ann had had, long, long ago when she 
was small. 

Jo’s mind slipped back. How smooth and even 
her life had been. Crowded with activities, inside 
her home and out of it, and with its times of crisis, 
too, as her children had been born. But still a 
steady, quiet growth. Remembering, she grew 
aware of her old familiar self, the Jo Dana she had 
known; and as she recollected the passions of the 
night before, that woman seemed dim as a ghost. 
But still the memory was enough to bring a startled 
light in her eyes, as some realization came of those 
untamed and primitive forces, deep in every one of 
us. “Oh, the things that we might do—the melo- 
dramatic, lurid things!” She drew a little breath 
of relief, as she thought how swiftly that memory 
would fade away. In Bert, as well? Yes, for she 
knew how he would throw himself into his work. 
“And I'l] be busy, too,” thought Jo. The income of 
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a million dollars, all to be used in this next year!) 
Yes, she would be busy indeed! And with all these 
activities, they would tide over till the time when 
they could come together once more. “In the same 
way?” she asked herself. “No—we'll both be 
older.’ But nothing could part them, after this— 
for if Bert had learned his lesson, so had Jo; she 
would be on her guard. She would see that other 
visitors came, not only men but women, too—the 
kind that would attract him, and yet the sort she 
could be sure of. Moreover, they could travel 
now. Next winter they’d go abroad with her 
father. 

Meanwhile—when he’d finished this paper about 
his great discovery—she would make him ask one 
of his older scientific friends to introduce him to 
read it at the April meeting of the Academy of 
Science. A thing like that might even mean his elec- 
tion to the Academy. And that, too, would help 
to settle him down. Academicians aren’t easily 
vamped. 

As suddenly Jo realized that she was planning, 
planning, in the same old possessive way, she smiled 
at herself and wondered how much she had really 
learned by this? “Yes, but they’re different plans,” 
she thought, ‘‘and it’s going to be different now.” 

Then she let them all go drifting, and idly looked 
up at the three little clouds, in that small cozy day- 
light sky, which was like a mere roof of her world, 
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but so familiar to her now that it was the other one, 
the awful boundless heaven which revealed itself in 
the night, that seemed unreal—unreal to Jo as the 
deeper self which she had glimpsed the night before. 
Surface skies and surface selves. How good it was 
to come back to earth and to one’s little self again. 
. . . Easter was to be early, this year; by the middle 
of March, the boys would be home; and their com- 
ing would end her winter here; for, when they 
returned to school, she would see the first signs of 
spring on the hills. Another quiet month alone, and 
then Ann would arrive, the first of May; and only 
a few weeks after that, there would be a baby here 
again. 

With a last look at the smiling skies, slowly Jo 
turned and went indoors. 


The terrace was empty for a time, and then 
Boganoff came out of the house, on his way up to the 
hill. But he, too, stopped for a little while, and 
with a grim but whimsical look stared up into those 
smiling skies. 

“Yes, all of this is over now. She will not speak 
of it,” he thought. ‘She will not try with her hus- 
band to learn from this and understand the human 
life more deep and clear. So strong is this damned 
privacy, she will not even speak with herself! Nor 
will her husband. Quickly they will hide it and go 
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on doing as before. . . . But how splendidly they 
will do!” he exclaimed. The husband would write 
such a book as would take Boganoft’s world by 
storm. ‘The wife would go on managing not only 
her children but people outside. “Even a World 
Court she plans! And who knows but what her 
country, filled with women of her kind, will force it 
on the rest of us and manage all our life ?” he asked. 
And yet how strange, to live like this—never, never 
wondering about the deeps behind the skies or 
beneath their little selves—their little daily surface 
selves. ‘‘But perhaps they will be happiest so. Yes, 
they will succeed in this. It is their way,” he told 
himself. But then again came a whimsical smile, 
as the humor of his own position stole for a moment 
‘nto his mind. “I am to be the one,” he thought, to 
keep them from learning anything here! I am to 
stay to keep them from talking of what I want them 
to talk about!” 

How long must he remain, he asked. For though 
he was very grateful still for all that Jo had done 
for him, he felt very homesick for Russia now. Con- 
fused and dirty, hungry, cold—so life in Petrograd 
would be. Yes, but oh, the splendid talks! The 
searching and the wondering! 

Around the corner came Jaspar’s dog. Anxiously 
‘sniffing out old trails, he hurried along the side of 
the house; and the Russian guessed that he was 
lonely, hunting for the boys. To the dog, Boganoft 
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thought, the house appeared immensely long; but to 
anyone standing even so near as upon the snowy 
summit of the neighboring mountain, it would have 
seemed but a tiny speck on the grand white surface 
of the earth. 
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